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HONEY CONTAINERS 


SOLDERED WITH 


VIRGIN TIN 








LL our tin containers in the three smaller sizes are soldered with virgin tin. In 
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ess subject to change. 


If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 


ordering tin and glass containers or both together. 


maar this way no honey comes into contact with lead, as in ordinary solder. Prices 


% ; if $100 deduct 10% in 























A B J D E 
2% lb. cans, 100 in ctn.. wt. 31 Ibs. _______ $4.10 $4.20 $4.10 $4.30 $4.30 
5 Ib. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 Ibs.__________-_ 3.20 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
10 lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 lbs. sisacaed 4.70 4.90 4.75 4.90 4.90 
5 gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 Ibs.* —s 5.10 5.20 5.10 5.25 5.25 
Write for prices in carloads. 
% lb. jars, 24 in ctn. wt. 12 Ibs. _________ .68 -75 .68 .69 .69 
i tb. jara, 34.in-ctn., wt. 21 he... ...- .85 .98 .90 .93 .93 
3 &. jaca, 18 ie ota., wt. 17 Ibe. ~.......... .63 .65 .63 .65 65 
3 Tk. Jane, 12 in cin. wt. 21 Ike. _...__. ._._... .68 .70 .69 -70 -70 














*Can only be shipped 16/c. 


WINDOW CARTONS 


a beautiful pink and green cartons with a large cello- 
phane window show up section honey to the best sales ad- 
vantage. The color combination blends wonderfully with the white 
comb surface and the large window shows an enticing area of 
honey comb to the buyer. Flowered around the edge with clover 
blossoms and completely enclosing the section, these cartons 
surely help sell honey for more money. 





wrappers. 
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644—414%4"x1%” Beeway 
645—4%”x1%” No B’way 
646—4”x5”x1%” No B’way 


100, $1.20; 500, $5.50 
1,000, $10.00. 


Weight 6% Ibs. per 100; 55 lbs 
per 1,000. All postage extra. 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


100 500 
649—colored 4% $ .80__ $3.65 
664—plain 4% 55 2.50 
558—colored Bag 4% __ .95 4.05 
430—Bag filler device, wt. 2 Ibs. .__ 50c 


Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 Ib.; 500, 5 Ibs. 


Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than 
those listed here. 





C—F.O.B. Springfield, Ohio. | 
E—F.O.B. Albany, New York. 








G. B. LEWIS COMPANY - ~- 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIR- 
GINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; 11 W. THIRD ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 








Send your order to our office nearest to you 
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American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois, November, 1938 


A New Departure 


UR California contemporary, ‘Bees and Honey” is making 
a radical change in its manner of publication. In uniting with 
an educational magazine it now appears as the “Frontier”? with 
a large page, more illustrations and a vastly changed content. 
Instead of an exclusive publication for beekeepers it now be- 
comes a magazine of general interest. There have been numerous 
efforts to publish a bee paper in combination with one for poultry- 
men, farmers or fruit growers but so far as we know this is the first 
attempt to combine the interests of beemen and school teachers. 
The Frontier is printed on enameled paper with splendid 
pictures. In addition to the material on bees there are general 
articles, numerous poems, current comments and space is also given 
to gardening. A large staff of editors is announced and it appears 
that a serious attempt will be made to secure general rather than 
special circulation. 


——' 


Interstate Movement of Bees 


CCORDING tto notice received from F. L. Thomas, state 

entomologist for Texas, close cooperation is to be maintained 

this year between his department and the Public Safety Com- 

mission of the state, as a result of the regulations passed by the 
33rd Legislature. 

These regulations make it necessary for honeybees shipped into 
the state to be accompanied by a certificate of inspection, from 
the state entomologist or other authorized officers, stating that the 
bees and equipment are apparently free from disease. The certi- 
fication must be based on actual inspection of the bees within 
sixty days prior to the shipment. Ten days in advance, notice must 
be filed with the state entomologist and a copy of the certificate of 
inspection presented. Permission to move is then granted. 


The unauthorized movement of bees from one state to another 
has been the source of much irritation. Because disease is 
thus at times moved into clean territory serious problems have 
arisen. To meet the objections to such unauthorized movement 
several states now prohibit the movement of bees on combs into 
their territory. 

Since the large honey producers of the country now find it neces- 
Sary quite generally to migrate across state lines, it is highly im- 
portant to develop a plan of action which will offer a minimum 
of delay to the beekeeper while protecting the public against the 
spread of disease. 
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Monthly, $1.00 a year 


Substantial increases in the pack- 
age business in southern states is 
noted by the Railway Express 
Agency, following the completion of 
a survey of shipments of live bees 
during the heavy shipping season. 
Shipments of bees forwarded from 
forty-seven points in seven states 
east of the Mississippi during April, 
May and June, 1938, grossed 423,284 
pounds, or slightly more than 200 
tons. Similar business from the 
Southwest and California and other 
parts was not included. 

This represents an increase of ap- 
proximtely 7 per cent over the 
same period in 19387. These bees 
went to widely scattered buyers in 
thirteen states in the middle and 
northern sections of this country and 
in several provinces in Canada. 

Alabama and Georgia led in the 
number of forwarding points, the 
town of Letchatchie, Alabama, having 
an exceptionally heavy production. 
These southern bees were consigned 
to 237 different destinations in the 
thirteen states, New York State pre- 
dominating with 84 and Pennsylvania 
following with 45. Of those sent to 
Canada, Ontario had the most wide 
spread demand, orders coming from 
97 different points in that province. 

Part of the increasing demand for 
bees comes from orchardists using 
them for pollination. Also, many 
beekeepers are finding it more profit- 
able to dispose of bees in the fall and 
to replace them in the spring for the 
start of a new season. 

(From Railway Express Agency 
News Bureau.) 


¢ 
Where bees are wintered unpacked, 
the single story hive has one ad- 
vantage that is not often mentioned: 
it is safer from honey thieves. In 


a bee yard with a few two story 
hives it is my experience that a honey 
thief will pick on the two story 
hive every time. They are so handy 
for him. The top story seems to 
When the honey 
thief does this, the beekeeper loses 
the upper story or the honey from it, 
and usually the colony of bees, With 
the large single story hive, the bees 
come through the winter undisturbed, 
Quite a difference in results. 

T. A. Myers, 

South Dakota. 


say; “‘take me.” 
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The Annual Report of the Illinois 
State Beekeepers’ Association for 
1937 year has just appeared. It is 
a 190 page book containing the en- 
tire proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing as well as reports from the State 


Bee Inspector and his deputies. The 
book also contains the disease law, 
judging regulations and list of 


associations throughout the state. 

It is significant that the percentage 
of disease in Illinois during the fiscal 
year July 1, 19386—July 1, 1937 was 
7% of the total number of colonies 
examined. Part of this largely was 
due to the fact that new sections 
were opened which had not been in 
spected for several years, 

About 25 pages of the book are 
devoted to an excellent article by 
V. G. Milum on “Life and Activities 
of the Honeybee.” 

For Illinois beekeepers, copies of 
the report we believe can be secured 
by addressing the secretary of the 
Illinois State Beekeepers Association, 
Mr. Hoyt Taylor, whose address is 
Pleasant Plains, Illinois. 


+ 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, in notices of judgment under 
the Food and Drug Act for Sep- 
tember, 1938, gives several cases of 
judgment against inter-state honey 
which has been labeled with a net 
weight greater than that found in 
the container. Too bad. The bee- 
keeper should be above this kind of 
deception. 

One case in Seattle, of 248 cases 
of honey was labeled “net weight 
5 pounds,” but the contents were 
found to be less than that. Another 
in Arizona was found misbranded 
for weight on 2% pound, 5 pound 
and 1 pound containers. Another 
from South Carolina was mis- 
branded as to weight, being labeled 
net 22 ounces, but containing less 
than that. All of these were either 
confiscated or disposed of, and it 
should serve as a lesson to other bee- 
keepers not to attempt deception of 
this sort. 


+ 


I went into a field across the 
road from sixty-two colonies of bees 
at my place and saw three honeybees 
to one bumblebee working on red 
clover. I believe farmers would 
get better seed if they would sow 
some alsike with red clover. Bees 
must build up to great strength 
before the red clover blooms or they 
will work on something else. Farmers 
here thresh their clover so they don’t 
have to buy it at $27.00 a bushel, 
but they need the bees to get much 
seed. W. M. Holbrook, 

Ohio. 
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Those states which require a certificate of health from a duly 
recognized inspector are very reasonable, and any beekeeper plan- 
ning to move from one state to another should secure inspection of 
his bees and communicate with the authorities of the state to which 
he is going in advance of his trip. In most cases the official bee 
inspection statts are very courteous and will do their utmost to 
assist beekeepers who comply with the regulations. 

Because of the fact that each state has its own regulations which 
may differ in detail from those of adjoining states, much confusion 
results. It is to be hoped that uniform requirements can be worked 
out which will protect against the spread of disease and at the same 
time avoid the hardships imposed upon careful beekeepers by the 
severe regulations adopted in some localities. “To require a cer- 
tificate of inspection based on recent examination and advance 
notice of the movement of the bees appears to be a very reason- 
able arrangement. 


Supply and Demand 


T has been amusing recently to read market quotations on 
items in which we had no personal interest. It rather 
surprising to find a great difference in wholesale prices of a 
given article in different markets. “The highest prices quoted on 
some items in the most favorable markets were as much as five 


Was 


times as high as the lowest prices quoted in other cities. 

There has been much etfort given to finding some way to over- 
come such violent market fluctuations but with little result to date. 
lime and again attempts at price fixing have failed. 
news story tells of the failure of the peach canners to solve their 
problem by pegging the price of canned stock. After adding a 
fair profit to a reasonable price paid the growers, a price was 
determined sufficient to insure a profit to all concerned. 

They found it possible to maintain the price but they were not 
able to overcome the sales resistance on the part of consumers who 
As a result we learn that there 
is the biggest carry over of canned peaches in history and a big 
drop in this year’s price. 


A recent 


preferred to buy something else. 


Honey is selling at very low prices in many places but it is prob- 
ably better for the industry as a whole to keep the crop moving 
than to dam up the supply by fixing a price which turns the con- 
sumer in some other direction. 

The universal failure of artificial price control indicates that 
the answer to our problems lies in finding ways and means to in- 
crease the demand rather than in arbitrary fixing of prices. 

Better distribution and more orderly marketing are greatly to 
be desired and ways to bring it about are worthy of the attention of 
the best minds within our industry. 


Wintering Practice 


T is interesting to review the recommendations of writers on bees 

concerning wintering practice over the past half century. This 

has offered a serious problem which has never been fully under- 
stood and about which much yet remains to be learned. 
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Only a few years ago authority advised the use of heavy packing 
cases with several inches of insulating material which put the bees 
virtually into cold storage. ‘The winter cases were not only bulky 
and expensive but unsatisfactory in results. 
are now wintered success 
fully out-of-doors with but little protection on the bleak prairies 
of the northern plains. With a top entrance, plenty of stores and 
protection from wind there is but little complaint of winter loss. 

Apparently the condensation of moisture offers th 
With pro] 
keep them dry they are able to stand much cold with little apparent 
ill ettect. 
story Langstroth hives, there was much loss from the consumption 
of stores to the top bar 
move over to adjoining supplies. 


It is rather surprising to find that bees 


one obstacle 
which the bees are not able to meet, er pro\ sion to 
In the days when bees were commonly wintered in singl 
when it was too cold for them to 
With plenty Ol 


cluster this difhculty does not appear. 


hone \ iboy € the 


Protection from wind is very important and the location of the 
winter apiary site in a sheltered position 
packing. 


helps more than extra 


Methods 


He use of the aeroplane in spreading poison for 
A large area can 
very short time and a thorough 10b done at small Recent 
reports indicate that a skilled pilot flying at 110 miles per hour 
can cover an acre in about two minutes at a total 
$4.25. Where large fields or orchards are to be treated the plane 
offers an efficient method of dusting. 


Poison Spread By Wholesale 


nsect contro 


seems to hav e come to stay. be covered ina 
cost. 


cost of about 


Where arsenicals are spread by this means there is great danger 
to honeybees and also to other forms of life. As has been stated 
in this magazine on previous occasions new complaints of loss to 
beekeepers are frequently arising. 

The one hopeful aspect to the beekeeper lies in the fact that 
other pollinating agents have so generally disappeared that the 
fruit grower must now depend upon the bees. If by destroying the 
bees he also loses his crop he will soon be ready to listen to the 
pleas of the beemen for protection. 

Where such large scale dusting is carried on, special care 
be given to protect the bees or heavy losses are likely 
In some neighborhoods it seems impossible for the beekeeper to 
survive without moving his bees beyond the reach of the dust. 


must 


to result 
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Honey at Hollywood 


T last Hollywood seems to have discovered honey. ‘The 
beauty pages of the newspapers are quoting prominent stars 


who recommend honey both for internal and external use as an aid 
to beauty. 

In view of the vast amount of Hollywood 
opinion in the current press it is safe to assume that all the world 


When honey 


wrinkles 


space given to 
will soon know that screen stars think well of honey. 

is thus recommended as a means of and in- 
Vigorating the skin, the small town girls will soon be giving it a 
trial, 


removing 


When honey in the diet is reported as the means of improv- 
Ing the complexion of the Hollywood stars, other girls will soon 
be eating honey. 
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[ noted the comment on page 404 
about the origin of associations. The 
exact date of the first meeting of 
the Michigan Beekeeper’s Association 
April 7-8, 1869, at 
which time “pursuant to 


at Jackson, was 
a call pub 


hed in the newspapers of the state, 


everal gentlemen convened in the 
Board of Trade Hall, Jackson, Mich 
gan, to organize a_ beekeeper 

association, E. Rood, of Wayne, was 
chosen temporary chairman, and A. 


J. Cook, of the State 


College, 


Agricultural 
secretary. Upon 
call, several gentlemen gave in their 


temporary 


name as desirous of joining the 
association.”’ 


Another 


September 


meeting was held on 
21-22, 1869 in the Board 
of Trade rooms at Jackson. At the 
organization 
and by-laws 


meeting, a constitution 
adopted and 
eighteen topics were reported for di 
cussion by the program committee 
The first questicn was “Why Do Bees 
Swarm.’ Each speaker was limited 
minutes, and at the close of 
day, the 
had been discussed or 
table for the complete in 
The following 
then adopted: 
“Resolved 
otnet! 
of our 


were 


Lo ten 


the second eighteen topic 
laid on the 
lack of 
formation. resolutions 
that gentlemen from 
states, present with us at any 
and not wishing to 
shall be considered 
members. 


essions, 
with us, 
honorary 


Inte 


Resolved that we 


American 


upport = the 
and 
publication,” 

\n invitation was offered by M) 
Balbridge for the members to attend 
the Northwestern Beekeeper’s As 
ociation at I have 


Professor A 


Bee Journal 
emi-monthly 


reque { 


its next meeting 
the original minutes in 


1. Cook’s handwriting. 
R. H. Kelty, 
Michigan 
+ 
rom my bedroom window I can 


alighting board of my scale 
and at noon | can see it for 
dinne) 


he formation of bees at the 
] 
ri 


( 
a moment ol two before 
When t 
scale ec with 
they 
time 


two of 


regular 
bees coming and going, | 
are getting a 
there 


ony entrance 1 
know 
little Many 
would be a group or 


bees and when I went nearer, it wa 
common to ee two or three bee 
driving some hang 
ing on to a bee which we supposed 


had a load of When 


the bee got away finally, one could 


another away, 01 


tolen sweets. 


almost hear him say, ‘Well, that wa 
a close shave, but I made it.” Thi 
vas a more common sight at thi 


some of the other 
wondered 


than at 
colonie and I 


whether 


entrance 
have 
colony maintain 
whether it is 


the scale 
guard 01 
often the victim of attempted 
robbery than other colonies in the 
ird Eleanor J. Neale, 
Michigan 


a better more 
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Pack, Wrap, or Cellar 


By G. H. Cale, 


Illinois. 


EES do winter! In spite of any- 

thing we may do to them, bees 
do winter. At one time, we wrapped 
leaves, without cover, about hives; 
winter snow and spring rain soaked 
them, through them water drew up 
from the ground, Jack frost changed 
the moisture into an ice cake, yet, 
with these crude refrigerators for an 
overcoat, the bees came happily into 
spring. 

Once, a swarm strayed into an old 
hive, full of holes and crevices, and 
placed in a tree to invite the 
wanderers. Fall was good and much 
honey filled the dilapidated box. They 
wintered there and on any sunny day 





one could see the bees while the 
frosted breath told of low cold. In 
spring these bees grew lustily and 
made a rousing colony. 

In the face of many experiences 
like this, how can we reconcile all 
the ideas that prevail about how to 
winter bees? A _ winter like 1936, 
that reached new lows over long 
periods, brought losses that made 
heavy packing jump back into promi- 
nence. Two following mild winters, 
have forced many a_ packing case 
back into the barn loft. 

Seems like that “Heinz’s 57” that 
has been proposed as. automatic 
cluster temperature, still has us con- 





fused. I don’t care what the scien- 
tific interpretation of winter behavior 
is; but I do want to know what will 
keep the bee colony well fed and at 
full strength all winter long and 
bring them into spring that way. 
And I want to compromise with the 
expense of it too. 

I have never questioned the facts 
about what bees do when they cluster 
for winter or how they respond to 
the temperature that surrounds them. 
But I have questioned the wisdom of 
many of the things that have been 
proposed as winter management. 

Apparently others have too, since 
the heavy packing and the big case 
have all but disappeared. Tar paper, 
with or without other material, has 
spread rapidly in favor for winter 
protection. The sunny corner, out 
of the wind, has come back into the 
beekeeper’s heart as an inexpensive 
way out of a difficulty. The big 
northern cellar has fallen from grace 
and the top or middle entrance is 
finding its way onto more hives every 
fall, as an easier and less burdensome 
substitute. 

Perhaps our honey plants have 





a a ae .. — 
> 

At top, left, Geo. Seastream of Minnesota. 
groups his colonies, with top entrances, tar 
paper and holding net, with packing next to 
hives. In Indiana, Stewart uses paper and 
heavy straw (left) But young Denzil Pauli, 
in Colorado is quite proud of his cornstalk 
windbreak. 
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something to do with it. Heavy 
packing forces early brood and colo- 
nies reach a peak quickly. With 
Dutch clover this was necessary; with 
sweet clover it is not so good. Some 
pack heavily, divide early, and have 
two colonies for the flow instead of 
one. Yet, I know one man in the 
North who unites in fall, puts on a 
top entrance, wraps a tar paper 
chemise about the hive; and yet 
divides again in spring for the sweet 
clover flow. 

Perhaps the package bee _ has 
changed our wintering habits, also. 
Many beekeepers are like the vast 
majority of us; we don’t want to do 
more than we must. What winter 
takes, our southern friends replace. 
Why worry? 

Doesn’t Milum sum it up when he 
writes (Illinois Report-1928 page 
129) “Colonies in climates where 
temperatures drop below zero should 
be provided with sufficient protection 
from the cold temperatures and suffi- 
cient stores of good quality, properly 
located above the clustering space, Here, at Hamilton, we put a paper wrap about the hive. 
which should not be much larger than 
is necessary to accommodate the 
cluster when it is tightly compacted 
at the beginning of winter. 

Now, take that, and protect your 
bees as you see fit and as your ex- ; 
perience dictates. Soon you will 
know what is best for you. Ways to 
winter are as many as_ colored 
lanterns in a Chinese celebration and 
you may remember this advice of 
Milum’s with profit in deciding what 
way to use. 


















job to gather up a thousand colonies and get them into the cellar 


Arnt Arneson, near Rice Lake, Wisconsin, ‘ 
shows his cellar front and the big ventilator Sometime cellar not | t right or poorly located, will fill bushel baskets with the dead 
in back. bees from winter lo (Photo by Arnt Arneson) 
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Some Suggestions 
For a Research Program 


By C. H. Kinsley, 


Chairman, Research Committee 


California State Beekeepers’ Association 


HE great advances in livestock 

production, during the 18th and 
19th centuries, were in the improve- 
ments of breeds. For a long time 
beekeepers have dreamed that the 
day might come when they could 
adapt the principles by which this 
improvement of cattle, sheep, and 
swine was brought about, to the im- 
provement of bees. Up until very 
recently this dream appeared to be 
hopeless. However, with the de- 
velopment of artificial insemination 
of queens this field appears to be 
gradually opening up, I for one, 
feel that in the future we can look 
for some striking results to develop 
from experiments with artificial in- 
semination. 

During the 20th century the great- 
est advances in the livestock business 
have come from and through the 
development of scientific feeding. 
This phase of livestock production is 
virtually a closed book to apicul- 
turists, and it is this phase which I 
wish to discuss briefly. 

We have always considered the 
primary factors governing honey pro- 
duction to be: first, availability of 
nectar; second, honey’ gathering 
ability of the bees; third, weather 
conditions; fourth, condition of the 
hive, including field force, suitability 
of equipment, etc. 

We have attempted by queen 
selection, apiary manipulation, and 
migration to influence favorably 
these factors. Yet it has long been 
obvious to many of us that further 
improvement is necessary if beekeep- 
ing is to remain as it has been in the 
past—a vocation sufficiently profit- 
able to guarantee a good commercial 
beekeeper a suitable living as judged 
by American standards. For years it 
has been apparent that many un- 
known factors were influencing the 
profit and loss account of the com- 
mercial beekeeper. Work done by 
Farrar at the Intermountain Bee 
Culture Laboratory, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, and by Todd and Vansell at 
the Pacific Coast Bee Culture Labo- 
ratory, Davis, California, has been 
extremely valuable in pointing out 
some of the apparent discrepancies 
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in our knowledge. Specialists in 
animal nutrition have told us for 
some time that we could not expect 
to achieve high production in animal 
husbandry without feeds which con- 
tained proper balances of carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, minerals, fats, 
vitamins, etc. The food of the honey 
bee is, of course, prin.arily honey 
and pollen, and about pollen we know 
very little. Amazing results have 
been secured in some instances by 
furnishing bees an extra supply of 
pollen to encourage egg laying and 
brood rearing sufficiently prior to the 
main honeyflow to guarantee a maxi- 
mum field force when the maximum 
amount of nectar was available. 

Feeding pollen to California bees 
during the winter has, in some in- 
stances, apparently doubled the crop 
of orange honey. In other instances 
the results were not so striking. Thus 
the question arises as to possible 
differences in the feed value of 
various pollens. Recent investigations 
have indicated a vast difference in 
the chemical composition of some of 
these pollens and in their food con- 
stituents. For instance, many pollens 
appear to be entirely lacking in 
Vitamin A. Some keenly observant 
beekeepers have associated European 
foulbrood with certain honeyflows. 
May not the quantity and quality of 
pollen available in a locality be, in 
part at least, responsible for the 
prevalence or absence of European 
foulbrood? Certainly, in view of the 
results of the incomplete work of 
the Intermountain and Pacific Coast 
experimental stations, a thorough and 
complete investigation by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
would seem to be indicated. For the 
most part beekeepers have left bee 
nutrition almost entirely to chance, 
except that when starvation was 
imminent, many beekeepers have 
furnished their bees with carbo- 
hydrates to tide them over the 
dearth. 


As a matter of fact, we have only 
fragmentary information as to the in- 
fluence of nectar density on honey 
production. This is another subject 
which should be studied in detail. We 





are told that alfalfa nectar may run 
as high as 40 per cent and more in 
sugar, while some of the other plants 
drop as low as 10 or 11 per cent. 
This means that the bees would have 
to handle only two pounds of this 
40 per cent nectar to produce one 
pound of honey, while they would 
be forced to collect and convert eight 
pounds of 10 per cent nectar to 
achieve a similar result. Under these 
circumstances, the difficulties  in- 
volved in gathering sufficient nectar 
and evaporating the excess moisture 
to make a pound of honey are so 
great that we could hardly expect 
the average colony of bees to store 
a surplus from this low sugar content 
nectar. At the present time we know 
little or nothing relative to the in- 
fluences which encourage or dis- 
courage the production by the plant 
of nectar suitable for the use of the 
honeybee. We know that there is 
a difference in the density of nectar 
in the flowers of different varieties 
of the same species. We know that 
there is a vast difference in the 
available supply of nectar from a 
given plant during different seasons. 
We even recognize the fact that 
density of bloom is apparently not 
the governing factor. It appears that 
a study of nectar secretion together 
with the suitability of pollens 
from different sources for brood 
rearing and honey production might 
be advisable. It may not be too 
much to hope that if this study is 
sufficiently detailed and carried on 
over a sufficient length of time, some 
long range nectar forecast system 
may be devised. It goes without 
saying that such a system would be 
of vast benefit to the migratory bee- 
keepers of our West. 


I do not feel that the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
apiculture work has received the 
support to which it has been entitled 
during the last few years. WPA, 
PWA, NYA, AAA, TVA, and a multi- 
tude of other alphabetical com- 
binations have been very well sup- 
ported, but little B.E.E, has somehow 
seemed to lag behind the procession. 
It would be a good thing, it seems to 
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me, to have a botanical physiologist 
and a nutritional chemist to study 


these proklems. I should like to see 
them added to the personnel of the 
Pacific Coast Bee Culture Laboratory. 
‘they could undertake a study of the 
phenomena of nectar secretion look- 
ing toward the selection of plants 
which would produce richer nectar 
and more of it. They could make a 
thorough scientific study of bee nu- 
trition and pollen as a food. This 
station has been working on nectar 
and pollen problems recently and I 
am thoroughly convinced that it is 
time this work was extended. I believe 
that the improvement of strains of 
bees through artificial insemination 
and the improvement of bee rearing 
and bee feeding through a better 
understanding of the problem can be 
combined to usher in a new era for 
American beekeeping. 

I can vision a bright future for 
beekeeping when the day arrives that 
brood rearing is no longer left to 
chance but is controlled by the bee- 
keeper. Think what it would mean 
to us if we could move our bees from 
pasture to pasture with the prior 
knowledge of what kind of honey 
flow we might anticipate. Might we 
not even hope for the time to come 
when our bees could be surrounded 
with plants producing nectar of 50 
or 60 per cent sugar content in place 
of the now current 30 or 35 per cent? 
Certainly these experiments seem 
worchwhile, at least to me. 


ABJ 


Some Tips and Points 
On Wintering 


By Dr. V. G. Milum, 


Illinois. 


(a) Young bees and queen in- 
troduced early enough so you can 
check to see that it is accomplished 
—not superseded and then left un- 
mated because of late season. 

(b) Plenty of stores and place 
them above the clustering space with 
no empty supers at top. I favor (if 
unpacked) one and _ half stories, 
latter full. The one half story 
always provided a passageway for 
realignment of stores and cluster. 

(c) Winter packing probably 
more valuable during spring brood 
rearing period in our climate and 
northward (how far I don’t know) 
because of greater differential be- 
tween outside temperature and opti- 
mum 93°F. of brood rearing area. 

(d) Packed colonies over a period 
of weeks or months, use less stores 
before brood rearing starts, but then 
use more stores to produce more bees 
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for the expected honeyflow. Over a 
period of a few days of a cold snap 
when they can’t reach their stores 
and are starving and freezing, colo- 
nies sometimes can’t feed and 
moisture given off doesn’t escape or 
only partly. Naturally not much 
change in weight. (See 1928 Illinois 
Report.) Packed colonies gather 
more pollen and stores in April and 
in June. 

(e) Unpacked colonies use more 
stores in winter and in early spring 
but are slower in building up which 
may be to their advantages in case 
of no June flow. Then they usually 
reach their peak at a later date and 
economically have the bees at the 
right time as compared to the early 
strong colonies which had worthless 
quantities of honey-fed bees in June. 


(f) Many comb honey colonies 
are in fall of 1938 short of stores. 
“Juice ’em’”. With abundant super 


room during summer honeyflow there 
is less honey in broodchamber. On 


the other hand, even in extracted 
honey with lack of a summer flow 
with its reduced brood rearing, the 
greater proportion of the fall flow 
when it comes will be stored in the 
brood chamber, thus beating the 


queen to an extensive brood rearing 
area. 


Moving Bees 
Into Texas 


During the past several years, 
migratory beekeeping has _ been 
practiced by many beekeepers, a con- 
siderable number of whom have been 
coming into Texas. 

To move bees into the state, it is 
necessary to obtain permission from 
the State Entomologist, College Sta- 


tion, Texas. Application for  per- 
mission may be made by sending a 
certified copy of the certificate of 


inspection to Dr. F. L. Thomas, and 
notifying him of your desire to move 
bees into Texas. If the certificate 
complies with all the requirements 
of Section 4 of the Texas Foulbrood 
Law, permission to move bees into 
the State will be granted. The Texas 
Foulbrood Law states that all bees 
shipped or moved into the state shall 
be accompanied by a certificate of 
inspection of the state or country 
from which shipped. Such certificate 
shall certify to the apparent freedom 
of the bees, and their combs and 
hives, from contagious and infectious 
diseases, and must be based upon an 
actual inspection of the bees them- 
selves within a period of sixty days 
preceding date of shipment. The 
shipper of such bees is required to 
file with the State Entomologist, 
College Station, Texas, at least ten 
days in advance of such shipment, a 
certified copy of said certificate 


together with the names of both the 
consignor and consignee. Shipments 
of bees arriving at points within the 
state, not accompanied by the certif- 
icate herein described, shall be sub- 
ject to confiscation and destruction 
by the State Entomologist or his 
assistants. This requirement shall 
not apply to shipments of live bees 


in wire cages when without combs 
or honey. 
It is not the desire of the In- 


spection Service to keep bees of other 
states from coming into Texas. All 
the Service requires is that the bees, 
which are moved into the state, come 
in according to the provisions of the 
law. The above regulations also 
apply to beekeepers residing in Texas 
who have moved their bees to some 
state temporarily, and wish to bring 
them back. 
Cecil E. Heard, 
Chief Foulbrood Inspector. 


About That Oldest 


. . 
Association 
The editorial in the September 
issue on the oldest beekeepers’ 
association brings this forth. The 
New York State Beekeepers’ As- 


sociation in its published proceed- 
and on the head of its consti- 
tution printed some years ago stated 
that it was founded by Moses Quinby 
in 1868. The constitution was 
March 10, 1870. There is 
something wrong here, however, for 
in the Illustrated Bee Journal (N. C. 
Mitchell, editor) there is a record of 
the North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation meeting in Albany, March 
10, 1870, at which time a consti- 
tution was adopted, and it is almost 
identical with that later printed for 
the New York organization. 

I find that in 1868 Moses Quinby 
wrote an article in one of the agri- 
cultural papers in which he pleads 
for a national organization, which 
leads me to believe that there was 
none then in existence. The meeting 
in Cleveland in 1860 seems to have 
been a sporadic affair, with Doctor 
Kirkland as its sponsor, and I doubt 
if there were 
thereafter. 


Ings 


adopted 


consecutive meetings 
learn, New York 
annually since at 
While the claim is made 
that the organization was founded 
in 1868, I have so far found no 
record of a meeting prior to March 
10, 1870. The present organization 
in this State is the Empire State 
Honey Producers Association, and 
just at present I cannot when 
the name was changed. 

E. F. Phillips, 

New York. 


So far as I can 


beemen have met 


least 1870. 


say 
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Institute News 








OOOO’ 


Honey! 


Through the.ages the use or re- 
striction of certain foods was advo- 
cated to treat disease. A Babylonian 
tablet of one of the first dietitians 
reads: “If a man has a pain inside, 
food and drink coming back to his 
mouth, let him refrain from eating 
onions three days.” For cure honey, 
lamb fat, and butter were recom- 
mended. This is the earliest dietary 
prescription we know about. 


Honey On the Air 


Miss Mary Brady, nutrition special- 
ist, University of Wisconsin gave an 
inspiring talk on honey over WHA, 
the University broadcasting station. 
Specialists in other states are plan- 
ning to include “Nature’s Own 
Sweet” in their broadcasts. 


Honey Tea 


One of the different ways in which 
Honey Harvest Week was celebrated 
was with a honey tea given by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Texas Bee- 
keepers’ Association in San Antonio. 
Mrs. Jean Parks Bremer was in 
charge of the tea. Mrs. Bremer is 
chairman of the Bexar County Aux- 
iliary. 

Another unique program is the one 
sponsored by the Monongahela West 
Pennsylvania Public Service Company 
in Fairmont, West Virginia. They 
tied honey in with their annual 
Toast Week. 


Honey—Peas 


The American Honey Institute 
furnished suggestions for various 
salad combinations using peas for 


Honey salad dress- 
The Institute 


the pea drive. 
ing recipes were used, 


plans to cooperate with the agri- 
cultural authorities by furnishing 
honey recipes in connection with 


other good food products. 


Honey Information 


Watch for your next issue of Insti- 
tute Inklings. It will contain stories 
on: A restaurant that attributes its 
success to the use of 90 to 100 
gallons of Honey Each Week, Pack- 
aging, Christmas Wrappings, The 
Value to the Honey Industry of Our 
Advisory Board, The Use of Honey 
in Cosmetics, Honey Fed Athletes, 
4H Club Contest Winners, College 
Girls Select Honey for Study, Ladies’ 
Auxiliary activities, Suggested Holi- 
day Menus and Recipes for the 
Home maker. 
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Honey Syndicate 


An outstanding international food 
authority will soon use _ Institute 
honey recipes in his syndicate, 


Honey Gifts 


U. S. Dietitians 
twenty-first annual 
Milwaukee during 
hundred of this 
Madison. 

At the luncheon Mrs, Nellie Kedzie 
Jones welcomed the dietitians to the 
“Land of Milk and Honey.” A two- 
ounce bottle of honey and a copy of 
100 Honey Helping was given to 
those who attended. 


Honey Minded 


A few of the contributors to the 
November issue of Institute Inklings 
are: Miss Genevieve Callahan, Home 
Economics Consultant, San Francisco, 
California; Mrs. E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
Secretary of Homemakers Division 
of the American Home Economics 
Association, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Lewis Parks, Chairman of the Advis- 


met for their 
convention in 
October. Three 
group came _ to 


ory Board of A. H. I.; Harold J. 
Clay; U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; G. W. Cobb, Jr., American 


Can Company; Jere Frazer; and 
Neal I. Gilson, Board of Agriculture, 
Oklahoma. 


Honey Contest 


The Honey Menu and 
Contest closed October Ist. 

In Class A—Holiday cookies, 138 
individuals made entries; 23 states 
were represented. 

Class B—Sauces or toppings for 
ice cream, puddings, etc; there were 
78 entries. 

Class C—Menus for one day; there 
were 78 entries. 

Class D—A special class for 4H 
Club girls; 27 girls made entries. 

The winners in Classes A, B, and 
C will be asked to make the final 
product for the exhibit to be held at 
New Orleans on December 5, 6, and 7. 

The winners in Class D will be 
announced in the next issue of Ink- 
lings. 


Recipe 


Honey Luncheon 


The members of the Staff of 
American Honey Institute are look- 
ing forward with great pleasure to 
meeting those who will be fortunate 
enough to attend the convention in 
New Orleans. A honey luncheon for 
the women will be held in the 
Hawaiian Room of the Hotel Roose- 
velt on Institute Day. Mrs. C. F. 
Scherer will preside at the luncheon. 


History of American 


Beekeeping 


With the publishing last month, by 
the Iowa State College Collegiate 
Press, of Frank Chapman Pellett’s 
“History of American Beekeeping,” 
a considerable gap in American bee- 
keeping literature is filled. Perhaps 
no one in this country is competent 
to turn out an abler piece of his- 
torical beekeeping research than the 
present author who, with a number 
of other books on beekeeping and 


related subjects to his credit, has 
now directed his attention to what 
one feels must have been a con- 
suming interest over a number of 


years. 

He starts with a history of the in- 
troduction of bees into the United 
States. How many of us know that 
in the Indian language there is no 


word for honeybee? The Indians 
called the honeybee the ‘White 
Man’s Fly.” Do you know how 


Whittier came to 
“Telling the Bees’? Pellett explains 
in the History. Langstroth’s in- 
vention of the movable comb hive is 
given in detail, also the evolution of 
the Demaree system of swarm control 
and a particularly interesting chapter 
on the hive controversy at the time 
the “‘contractionists” were advising a 
hive as small as the 5-frame hive of 
Heddon. 


write his poem 


The introduction of the wax moth 
into the United States is placed back 
to 1800. The evolution of smokers, 
excluders, escapes, comb foundati n 
and honey extractors is given in 
detail, as well as the introduction of 
various races of bees. The early 
history of bees in California, of 
commercial queen-rearing, of con- 
trolled mating and of migratory bee- 
keeping gives value to the book. 
Anyone interested will add immeasur- 
ably to his knowledge. 


Other chapters have to do with 
beekeeping societies, the bee maga- 
zines, bee books and other publi- 
cations, pioneer commercial honey 
production, evolution of the package 
business and the development of 
honey plants and specialization, dis- 
‘ase control, beekeeping memorials 
and pure food laws. 

We found the book 
most interesting and 
we have seen in a long time. We 
predict a heavy sale for it and a 
prominent place on the shelves of 
beekeepers and those interested in 
the industry and in its allied occu- 
pations. 


one of the 
readable that 


The book sells for $2.50 and copies 
may be obtained at the office of 
American Bee Journal. 

M. G. D. 
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That Man in Washington 


AMES I. HAMBLETON in charge 

of the Division of Bee Culture of 
the Bureau of Entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
quietly helping to carry a big load 
for this little industry of ours and it 
is time that more of us became better 
acquainted with him. 

As we figure age, Hambleton is 
still a young man but he has a 
beautiful record of accomplishment 
in his years of service as Uncle Sam’s 
chief official beekeeper. In relation 
to his office, he may be characterized 
as a quiet worker, who sees quickly 
into our needs and almost as quickly 
does something about it. As a result 
he has under way a string of prac- 
tical beekeeping investigations that 
would take much patient reading to 
learn about. 

The pictures here show the build- 


Two views of the entomology building, at 
Beltsville Maryland, in which the offices of 
the Division of Bee Culture are located. 
Photos taken by Walter M. Copeland, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 


ing at Beltsville, Maryland, that 
houses the Bee Culture Office, a 
new place, out in the sands of Mary- 
land, But only a part of the real 
work for beekeeping is done here. 
The most of it is in the field stations 
now well established to serve the 
entire country. Two good scientific 
men are still in Washington, W. 
J. Nolan, geneticist, working on 
the problems in breeding and race 
comparison and C. E. Burnside, bac- 
teriologist and mycologist, studying 
the bacterial and fungus diseases of 
the honeybee. Here too are the 
adminstrative offices and library and 
the records of Hambleton’s depart- 
ment. 

Field stations are now located at 
the University of Wisconsin, at Madi- 
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son; University of 
Baton Rouge; University of Cali- 
fornia, at Davis; and University of 
Wyoming, at Laramie. 

Dr. Warren Whitcomb, at Baton 
Rouge, is interested in the physiology 
of the honeybee, in pollen digestion 
and in package shipping. With him 
is Everett Oertel, studying the 
honey and pollen plants of the South 


Louisiana, at 


and the effect of weather on crops 
and mangement; Otto Mackensen, 


geneticist also studying breeding; R. 
M. Melampy, physiology and chemis- 
try as it applies to beekeeping; and 
McGregor, from Texas, well 
trained in beekeeping. 


who is 


Beekeepers have watched the Cali- 
fornia work with interest where 
Frank E. Todd and George H. Van- 
sell busy themselves with honey pro- 


duction which 


costs have us much 
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Jame l. Hambleton 
excited and with the relation of 
pollen and nectar 
tration to honey crops. 
Arnold P. Sturtevant is an old 
Washington friend, who went to Lara- 
mie to get where he could run down 


fall 


reserves concen- 


bee diseases more effectively. We 
owe much of our present under- 
standing of the nature and activity 


With him is 
Alan W. Woodrow in diseases, physi- 
ology, and humidity effects; Holst, 
from Wisconsin, trained in bacteri- 
ology; and Hitchcock who knows bee- 
keeping and entomology. 

At the new station in Wisconsin, 
Clayton L. Farrar, who grew up with 
his father in beekeeping at Abilene, 
Kansas, has hurled his two queen 
system at us with gusto and is tack- 
ling that ticklish question of pack- 
age supersedure which should help 
considerable when he gets an answer. 
With him is Schaeffer, a graduate 
under Dr. Wilson. 


of bee diseases to him. 








Two Cakes 


Illinois. 


% cup butter 

% cup light honey 

1 cup sugar 

4 egg whites (beaten stiff) 

1 cup milk 

3 cups Softasilk Cake Flour 

3 teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
% teaspoon salt 

Vanilla if you wish 


> 


3 cup confectioners sugar 
3 tablespoons butter 

3 tablespoons cream 

2 


3 tablespoons light honey. 





Facts In Making Cakes with Honey 


1. Successful cakes depend upon 
tested recipes, level accurate measure- 
ments and standard measuring 
spoons, correct baking temperatures, 
and a well used oven. Be familiar 
with the effect of different brands 
of products as they make it necessary 
for you to change the proportion in 
the recipe. 


2. For every cup of sugar called 
for in your favorite recipe try taking 
out 1-3 ¢. and replacing it with 1-3 ¢. 
light honey. (Light honey means 
light in color and mild in flavor.) 


3. As much as half honey or even 
all honey may be used in some re- 


cipes, but have found 1-3 more suc- 
cessful. 

. . — Y% cup butter 
4. Do not take out liquid. This % eup Hight honey 


“s ac er ing l cup sugar 
causes crumbling. te Ry ee 
- 1 cup milk 
5. Always be sure to cream your 3 cups Softasilk Cake Flour 
shortening, add honey, cream again, 3 teaspoon Calumet Baking Powder 
‘ > easpoon sa 
add sugar and cream again. If you Gulla @ sen etah 


do not cream the shortening, honey 
and sugar well, your cakes will have 
a shaded appearance. : pte ee. rate A oes 
6. Be sure your shortening is : a — aga 

soft, especially if you do not use an m t 


electric mixer. 


easpoon cream tarter (scant) 


7. Add sifted dry ingredients 
alternately with milk, starting with 
dry ingredients and ending with same. 

8. Honey cakes require more salt 
than ordinary sugar ones. 

9. Bake in a 350° F. oven the 
same as you would an all sugar cake. 

10. Rap your pan two or three 
times on the bottom after you 
put in your batter to take out the 
large air bubbles, and put in the oven 
at once. 

11. Honey cakes may be kept for 
some time and still be moist. 


Mrs. Adam Bodenschatz. 
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By Mrs. Adam Bodenschatz, 


Honey White Cake 


1. Sift flour once before measuring. 
2. Add baking powder and salt and ift 
four times. 3. Cream butter. 4. Add honey 
cream again. 5. Add sugar, cream again. 
6. Add the sifted dry ingredients alternately 
with milk, starting and ending with the dry 
ingredients. Mix well. 7. Fold in the beaten 
egg whites. 8. Bake in 3 layers in a 350 
F. oven until done (about 30 minutes.) 


HONEY WHITE FROSTING 


Heat butter and cream then add sugar and 
honey. Beat and add more cream if needed. 





Honey Yellow Cake 


1. Sift flour once before measuring. 
2. Add baking powder and salt and sift four 
times. 3. Cream _ butter. 4. Add honey, 


cream again. 5. Add sugar, cream again 
6. Add the beaten eggs. 7. Add the sifted 
dry ingredients alternately with the milk, 
starting and ending with the dry ingredient 
Mix well. &. Bake in 3 layers in a 350° F 
oven until done (about 30 minutes.) 


Honey Caramel Frosting 


1 cup Carnation milk 
Vanilla if you wish 
Boil to soft ball stage stirring constantly 
or it will curdle, cool slightly and beat Add 
more milk if needed. 
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Honey Bought By 
The Wayside 


By Pauline Slaughter, 


Colorado. 


Right Miles Crawford, of the Crawford 
Apiaries. Below—Two scenes of the honey 
stand in summer and winter. No sea 
proposition here. 


onable 


Vs 





HE Crawford Apiaries in Colo- 

rado have been established 

thirty-seven years and have always 
sold honey by the wayside. 

For a number of years, Harry 
Crawford sold honey from his 500 
colonies directly from his residence 
in Broomfield, thirteen miles from 
Denver. Then for eighteen years he 
sold it from a large two-story house 
a little closer to the road. The last 
few years the honey has been sold 
from a small white stand close to the 
highway shown in these pictures 
taken at extreme times of the year; 
one in winter after a snow storm and 
the other in summer showing Harry 
Crawford and his grandchild. 

In 1929 Mr. Crawford went to 
California and his son, Miles, took 
charge of the apiary. The picture 
of Miles dressed in his bee clothes 
was taken beside colonies established 


. 
7 
= 


from packages received from his 
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California. 

In an average year the apiaries will 
bring ten to twenty tons of honey 
from about The selling 
stand is on a curve of the high- 
way which serves Boulder, Longmont, 
Greeley and other towns. The traffic 


father in 


350 colonies. 


to Estes Park and other mountain 
resorts is heavy. 
Tourists patronize the Crawford 


stand liberally. About half of the 
honey produced is sold in the summer 
months to tourists who not only buy 
for themselves but order honey 
shipped back home. About a third 
of the honey is comb honey, but it 
has not proved as popular as the ex- 
tracted honey. Any honey left at 
the end of the roadside season is dis- 
posed of wholesale. A display of 
live bees in an observation hive is 
found of great interest to customers. 


~~ 
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How Langstroth 
Began as a Beekeeper 


By Kent Pellett, 


lowa. 


INCE this is about the 100th 

anniversary of the date when 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth became a bee- 
keeper, I have been asked for a story 
on “how and when” he_ became 
interested in bees. 

The when is easily answered. But 
how did the inventor of movable 
frames and the greatest of American 
beekeepers become _ interested in 
bees? Who knows? 

How did it happen that the great 
Dutchman, John Swammerdan, near- 
ly 300 years ago was so engrossed 
with bees that he neglected his call- 
ing as a surgeon and estranged him- 
self from his father and his best 
friends by his peculiar hobby? 

Why was it that Francis Huber, 
the Swiss naturalist, 150 years ago 
could not give up watching bees even 
though he was blind? Does anybody 
have an answer? 

As a little child Langstroth had a 
passion for bees. He played with 
insects and used them for strange 
experiments so much he disturbed 
his parents, who tried to put an end 
to such foolish ideas. 

At school his teacher, a practical 
soul who could see no further than 
the three Rs, punished him for caging 
flles when he should be studying. 
But he continued to wear out his 
trousers following his pets about on 
his knees. 

Langstroth was a bright young 
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man. Bright young men of 100 years 
ago became preachers, lawyers and 
doctors. Who could see a ealling 
then in bees? Beekeepers were not 
past the gum stage, and they might 
hope to harvest enough honey to 
supply their families from year to 
year. 

It is likely that Langstroth de- 
liberately put away his interest in 
bees and insects as being a childish 
thing, having had it drummed into 
him that it was no good for making 
money. But how measure money 
making possibilities? What is looked 
on as trash today may command good 
money in the market tomorrow. Some 
day we may learn to let children 
follow their bents. 

Langtroth went to Yale and 
graduated in 1831, married and 
entered the ministry. Bees seemed 
far from his thoughts. But he visited 
a friend, found a globe of honey on 
his friend’s table and swarms of bees 
in his attic. All his old_ interest 
‘ame rushing back. When he re- 
turned home he took with him two 
colonies of bees. 

His beekeeping was not extensive. 
Ten years later he had a small apiary 
on the outskirts of Philadelphia. He 
studied the habits of his bees, and 
he had to observe with great care to 
be sure he made no mistakes. There 
were no American bee books, and no 
magazines. Langstroth himself was 
to write the first book, and to be one 








Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth 


of the chief early contributors to the 
first magazine. 

Gradually he built up his library. 
He procured Virgil’s Georgics, good 
poetry if they did not give much 
practical help, and later Huber and 
Bevan. 

But Langstroth’s health was not 
good. He was subject to attacks of 
melancholy which so afflicted him 
that he could not attend to his work 
for weeks at a time. At length he 
had to resign his pastorate, and in 
1848 he established a school for 
young men at Philadelphia, hoping 
it would exact less of him than _ his 
church. 

He turned to his bees for solace, 
but applied himself so intensely that 
at length a severe attack of melan- 
choly was brought on. Then, he 
could not bring himself to think of 
them, and even the sight of the 
letter “B’’ nauseated him. 

It is hard to realize his handicap. 
He repeatedly built up his apiaries 
only to be compelled to sell them 
because of his sickness. At times 
he even had to separate from his 
family because he was unable to 
contribute to their support. 

When he could, however, he was 
working with his bees. He made 
several of Huber’s leaf hives and 
some of Bevan’s hives, in which the 
combs were suspended on movable 
bars. He found himself wrestling 
with the problem of making movable 
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combs so he might readily watch the 
activities of his bees and control 
them. 

The cover of Bevan’s hive rested 


on the comb bars, and the bees 
usually glued the combs together, 
making the hive hard to open. 


Langstroth lowered the bar supports 
so the hive cover did not touch the 
bars and the bees could not glue 
it to them. He had caught a new 
idea! The bees could not use their 
glue at the points separated by 
sufficient space! Unknowing, he had 
the principle in his hands which 
would transform beekeeping through 
the movable frames. 

He continued to work with his bees 
for several years, knowing he had 
made a forward step, yet not 
satisfied. If only he could in some 





T has become familiar to have the 

American calendar cut up _ into 
weeks devoted to efforts to increase 
interest in various consumer goods, 
clothes, food—and honey. Now dough- 
nuts go us one better because 
October was doughnut month. Ask 
your baker. He knows all about it. 

The baking publications were 
dressed with advertising in October 
featuring doughnut month, offering 
flours, special sugars, preparations 
for bakery use, yeast, glazed flours, 
raised flours, etc. American Honey 
Institute has particularly been inter- 
ested in the features of this big push 
for the popular use of doughnuts. It 
offers a great possibility to the bee- 
keeper. 

There are limitations to the use of 
honey in bread although bread so far 
has been one of the largest outlets 
for honey in the food industry. 
Bread of course, suits honey admir- 
ably because with it the baker has 
added value in advertising and in 
quality and in distribution. There 
are other sweetening products, how- 
ever, which may be used in the place 
of honey and so when the price of 
honey gets too high, the baker natu- 
rally turns to them. Once having left 
honey it is with difficulty that he is 
induced to return to it. 
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manner obviate the necessity of 
cutting the combs loose before re- 
moving them from the hive, his 


improved hive would be a success. 
One late afternoon in October he 
was returning home from his apiary. 
Absorbed in his reflections, he did 
not see the houses by the way or the 
carriages he met. It mood 
which occurred frequently. As he 
drew near home, he revolved in his 
mind the experiments in his little 
apiary, and his perplexing problem. 
Suddenly he stopped in the middle 


was a 


of the street. He uttered a quick 
“Eureka!’’ Then, as suddenly as he 
had stopped, he resumed his pace, 
now scarcely able to restrain himself 
from running. His problem was 
solved. In a flash it had come to 
him, and he could see in his mind 


Honey for bread or for any 
purpose in the 


due to the 


bakery has limitations 
condition of the 
that 
use honey once and like it, and begin 
to build 


present 


beekeeping industry. Bakers 


business on its use, sooner 
or later find that honey is a variable 
product, not standardized, obtainable 
unsuitable 


that he is at last dis 


at different prices and in 
quantities so 
couraged and may finally stop using 


it altogether. This is too bad and it 


is the beekeepers’ fault; not the 
bakers’. 

Here, however, is a second large 
volume food from the bake shop in 
which honey may be ideally useful. 
In ‘‘Western Baker” for October on 
page 22 is a story about Dierks’ 


Doughnut Shop, Oakland, California, 


successful baking venture, 


a highly 


specializing in the manufacture and 


distribution of honey glazed potato 

doughnuts. 
It tells how 

started the 

the advertising of the 

featured 

radio 


signs 


Leo Dierks and his wife 
doughnut shop, and how 
shop has 
The Dierks 
and identifying de 
that this one 
item, honey glazed potato aougnuts, 
type, outsells 


this doughnut. 
programs 
in advertising so 


regular or chocolate 


his hive in all its details. The combs, 
instead of being hung on bars, 
should be enclosed by frames, the 
frames so hung that there would be 
a space all about between them and 
the hive walls except at the tips 
of the top bars. The bees would 
have no place to apply their glue. 
Before Langstroth went to bed, he 
drew a diagram in his journal, and 
after the date of October 30, 1851, 
he wrote, “By the use of such a com- 
pound bar, the removal of bars with 
brood, comb, or honey can easily be 
affected... A command over’ the 
whole proceedings of the bees is 
obtained which is truly wonderful.” 
1852, he filed a 
claim for a patent on his movable 
frames. It was the beginning of 
beekeeping as a serious pursuit. 


On January 6, 


October Was For 
Doughnuts 


anything else in the and Mr. 
Dierks that it has helped him 
develop new business that wasn’t in 
According to this baker 
at least, the baking industry is pass 
ing up a good bet because here is a 
quality piece, highly digestible, and 
with great appeal, which 
needs to be used generally. 

Mr. Dierks has specialty 
of winning friends for his product. 
He finds sampling one of the best 
ways to do it. Customers are invited 
to eat a doughnut because “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof.’”’ Various organizations are 
invited to have committees meet at 
the bake shop and have coffee and 
doughnuts free of during 
their meetings. This, as a _ result, 
has developed a sizable party busi- 
ness. Now, a second shop has been 
opened in Alameda with Mrs. Dierks 
and a attending to that 
prise. 


store 


feels 


existence. 


consumer 


made a 


charge 


son enter 

Beekeepers, listen to this story! 
It is more than the enterprise of the 
proprietor, The product itself has 
something to do with it. The dough- 
nut offers a second large volume out 
let for honey in the baking industry. 
Somebody should do something about 
it. 
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Honeybee Monstrosities 
By J. E. Eckert, 


University of California, 
Davis, California. 


N 1934 the writer described in de- 

tail a gynandromorphic honeybee in 
which one-half of the body was male 
and the other half female, with parts 
of both sex organs present. Reports 
of such monstrosities in the honey- 
bee are fairly uncommon in our 
beekeeping literature. Many apiar- 
ists and investigators have never seen 
them after working with bees for 
years. It is possible, however, that 
the phenomenon is more common 
than the scattered reports would 
indicate due, probably, to the fact 
that such individuals are abnormal 
in function as well as in structure 
and are driven out of the hive by the 
other bees to be destroyed by insects 
and the elements. 

In June, 1935, a queen was re- 
ceived from Roy Hawthorne of 
Taber, Alberta, for examination to 
determine the possible cause of her 
failure, The queen had been received 
earlier in a package of bees and was 
removed because of the small amount 
of brood she had been able to pro- 
duce. She was introduced success- 
fully into a three-frame nucleus in 
the apiary of the University of Cali- 
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fornia, at Davis, and soon had brood 
in all three frames with only a few 
drone cells Shortly after her bees 
began to emerge, a small drone-like 
bee was seen momentarily as_ it 
crawled over a top bar. A careful 
search the next day not only dis- 
closed this bee but one other mon- 
strosity as well. Subsequently, 
seven additional abnormal bees were 
found in the same nucleus. Each 
individual specimen had been reared 
in a worker cell and consequently 
was approximately equal in size to a 
worker bee. A description of the 
monstrosities is interesting primarily 
because of the varied physical 
characteristics produced in different 
specimens coming from the same 
queen as well as the rareness of such 
occurrences. 


Description of the Gynandromorphs. 


Specimen No. 1—This bee was 13 
mm. in length and resembled a small 
drone in appearance. The left side 
of its head bore a compound eye 
similar to that of a drone while the 
right eye was that of a worker. The 
left antenna was 13-jointed, the 
right, 12-jointed. The left maxilla 
was shorter than the right and the 
left mandible was broader and 


The identification of these numbered 
bee heads are in the article and they 
show some of the variations that may 
often be found in our colonies. 


notched like that of a drone. The 
glossa curved to the left, being 
shorter on the left side than on the 
right side. There was a visible ridge 
running vertically through the middle 
of the head. Two small ocelli were 
to the left of the median line below 
the vertex while a large ocellus was 
situated on the vertex to the right 
of the median line. 


The dorsal part of the abdomen 
resembled that of a drone but a 
vestigal sting and sting palpi were 
visible externally. Upon dissection, 
well developed male reproductive 
organs were present, No spermatheca 
or ovaries could be found. Both 
hind legs bore pollen baskets. 

Specimen No. 2—This creature 
had the compound eyes of a drone, 
12-segmented antennae, one large 
ocellus below the vertex to the right 
of the center of the front and two 
smaller ocelli below on the left side 
near the base of the left antenna. 
The left maxilla and labial palpi were 
shorter than those on the right side 
and the glossa was curved to the 
left as in Specimen No. 1. The left 
postcerebral gland and the left 
thoracic salivary gland were better 
developed than like glands on the 
right side. The midgut and hindgut 
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were full of pollen, indicating that 
the specimen had taken food. 

Six segments were visible dorsally 
on the abdomen, the first four re- 
sembling those of the drone. A sting 
was well developed and large acces- 
sory glands of the male were present. 

The body of the bee was black and 
covered with long yellowish pubes- 
cense. The legs were typically 
female in structure. 


Specimen No. 3—Both the com- 
pound and simple eyes resembled 
those of a drone, and were located 
normally. The mouth parts, including 
the mandibles and proboscis were 
regular and similar to those of a 
worker. The antennae were 12- 
jointed. The sting was normally 
developed and no male organs were 
present. The hindgut was congested 
with pollen and fecal material, The 
legs were those of the worker bee. 
The bee was similar in color to 
Specimen No. 2 and was several days 
old when discovered. 

Specimen No. 4—This bee was 16 
mm. long, had the eyes of a drone 
and female antennae. The mouth 
parts resembled those of specimen 
No. 1. The legs were of the female 
sex. There was a distinct ridge 
down the middle dorsal portion of 
the thorax, the left half of the thorax 
being black and the right half, yellow 
in color. Seven segments of the 
abdomen were visible dorsally. The 
second dorsal abdominal segment was 
irregularly notched along the pos- 
terior border instead of being smooth, 
while the third segment was mottled 
with yellow and black colors. The 
sting was well developed and no male 
organs were present. The legs and 
wings were normally like those of a 
worker. 


Specimen No. 5—This bee re- 
sembled a good Italian worker with 
the exception that the right com- 
pound eye was that of a drone and 
the left eye was that of a worker bee. 
The mouth parts, legs, wings, and 
abdomen were normally female in 
structure. A slight ridge extended 
dorsally for three-fourths the length 
of the thorax. From all appearances, 
the specimen was several days old 
when discovered. 


Specimen No. 6—This individual 
very closely resembled Specimen No. 
4, even to the irregular border on 
the second dorsal abdominal segment. 
It was only 14 mm. long, however, 
and was very hairy on the ventral 
surface. 

Specimen No. 7—This specimen 
was picked up on the outside of the 
nucleus with the antennae and mouth 
parts missing. Both compound eyes 
were drone. A ridge extended from 
the forepart of the thorax through 
the dorsal part of the abdomen, and 
an extra half of a segment was 
attached to the second abdominal 
segment on the left side. The sting 
was normally developed and the legs 
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were those of a worker bee. As the 
specimen was considerably dried up, 
no dissection was attempted. 
Specimen No. 8—Ths bee closely 
resembled Specimen No. 5 even to 
the slight ridge that extended par- 
tially through the mesothoracic 
segment. The first tarsal joint of 
the middle right leg was grooved like 
the tibia of the hind leg forming the 
pollen basket; otherwise, the legs 
were normally female. This specimen 
was several days old when discovered. 


Specimen No. 9—This individual 
very closely resembled Specimen 
No. 5. 


Bees Born Without Antennae or 


Mandibles. 


In investigating some probable 
causes of supersedure of queens 
shipped in package bees, the writer 
exposed a number of queens to cold 
temperatures for varying periods of 
time. One of the queens which had 
been normal in all respects before 
being exposed to a temperature of 
34° F for a period of 5 hours began 
laying regularly after exposure but a 
large number of the resulting bees 
were born with abnormally shaped 
heads. Fully 10 per cent of the total 
adults produced over a period of 
several weeks were such individuals. 
Their bodies appeared normal in 
every particular but the heads lacked 
an antenna, or a mandible, or an 
antenna and one mandible, or both 
antennae, or a combination of an- 
tennae and mandibles were lacking. 

Close examination revealed that 
these organs had not been torn or 
broken off. Bees without mandibles 
were unable, in many cases, to 
emerge from their cells, and died 
either in or part way out of their 
cells. Some of their heads were ex- 
tremely small and mishapen and in 
a few cases the mandibles were quite 
vestigial and entirely different in 
structure from the normal mandible. 
Some of the antennae were mal- 
formed, at times being nothing more 
than stubs. 

In those individuals that lacked 
one or both antennae, no antennae 
sockets were present and that part 
of the head instead of being concave 
was pushed out, rounded, or convex 
in shape. In every specimen ex- 
amined, the prcboscis of each one 
was normal in structure even when 
the head was only about one-fourth 
normal size. 

It was particularly interesting to 
note that large numbers of the in- 
dividuals that lacked only one 
antenna or a mandible were tolerated 
by the normal individuals of the 
nucleus. The bees with only one an- 
tenna were able to orient them- 
selves in a normal manner, flew in a 
straight lines when released some 
distance from a laboratory window 
and engaged in certain activities in 
the hive and afield. On several oc- 


casions, individual bees with only one 
antenna acted in the capacity of 
fanners or as guards at the entrance 
and in one instance a bee with but 
one antenna was observed to return 
to the nucleus with a load of pollen. 
These examples serve as_ positive 
evidence that such creatures had 
been able to make adjustments for 
the missing organ. It was noticed, 
however, that when such bees went 
through the motions of cleaning 
their antennae, as is frequently done 
before each flight, they used both 
forelegs and rubbed repeatedly on 
the side where the antenna was miss- 
ing. This observation was repeated 
several times in order to make sure 
of the motions involved. It was evi- 
dent that the association centers in 
the brain were functioning normally 
even though an end organ was 
missing. In the case of one guard 
at the entrance, the bee missing one 
antenna was slower to challenge the 
passing bees and at times missed 
them completely, apparently due to 
its slower reaction time. 

In most specimens in which one 
mandible was missing, the proboscis 
quite often was twisted sidewise into 
the open space, demonstrating that 
the presence of the mandibles tend to 
keep the proboscis of the bee in 
correct position. Most of the crea- 
tures that had both mandibles and 
antennae missing had extremely 
small heads With the compound eyes 
reduced asymmetrically. The hairy 
covering on these small heads was 
unusually dense and long, giving the 
bee a resemblance to some of the 
larger mutillids. 

The fact that such insects with 
only one antenna could orient them- 
selves in a fairly normal manner, fly 
straight when released in the apiary 
or below a window, and engage in 
certain other normal activities, raises 
several interesting questions, particu- 
larly in regard to the influence the 
antennae have as balancing, orient- 
ing, or olfactory organs. If such 
creatures could be obtained in suffi- 
cient numbers, it would be interest- 
ing to test out their reaction time to 
odors in contrast to normal bees and 
to repeat certain experiments that 
have been made with mutilated bees 
or bees whose antennae had been 
covered with shellac. 

It is also interesting to surmise as 
to the manner in which these ab- 
normal individuals were produced. 
The queen was only one of several 
queens exposed to severe cold that 
produced these results. Why were 
the differences confined only to the 
head? And did the cold affect the 
generative cells in the ovaries of the 
queen or did it change some of the 
genes in the spermatozoa confined in 
her spermatheca? It would seem 
that the latter premise is the more 
plausible for only a portion of the 
bees were so affected. 
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HICH 


beekeeper of Missouri, 
yea, of the United States, has 
laid eyes upon Sitting Bull? A Sitting 
Bull not decrepit and harmless be- 
cause of senility, but a Sitting Bull 
resplendent in all the trappings of 
the mighty warrior chief that he was, 
mounted on a prancing mustang and 
at the head of a gathering of fighters 
that lacked but few in numbers to 
reach the thousand mark. Had they 
been on the warpath, this story very 
probably would remain untold, but 
even as it was, this gathering of one 
hundred per cent Americans, near 
Omaha, for council purposes, com- 
manded the wholesome respect of the 
handful of palefaces and tenderfeet 
about the trading post. And as for 
those who beheld this picturesque 
spectacle for the first time, their 
spines, in all likelihood, served cold 
shivers as a telegraph line as they 
contemplated what might happen to 
them and to their beloved scalps, 
should the Indians suddenly turn ram- 
bunctious. Anyhow, Mr. J. B. Mus- 
chany, veteran bee man of O’Fallon, 
Mo., vouches for the truth that he 
felt thus when it was his privilege to 
behold the colorful proceedings. 
The time was sixty and some years 


ago, and the occasion was his ad- 
venturous voyage into the far and 
wonderful West. Tales of scenic 


wonders, enormous wages, and fabu- 
lous riches to be gained almost over- 
night had spurred him on his way. 
Ahead lay a four thousand mile 
river trip, beginning at Pittsburg, 
Pa., with stop-overs at the village 
St. Louis, the trading post Omaha, 
and other stepping stones to the wild 
and woolly West. He reached his desti- 
nation, Ft. Benton, after a trip that 
lasted somewhere around two months. 
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Missouri. 


It was a West still railroadless, and 
thus the direct cause of a sure job 
just about as soon as he set foot on 
the promising land. He turned “‘bull- 
whacker”’ at the tune of $225 a 
month, plus board, shootin’ irons, and 
ammunition thrown in. Nor was the 
hardware being packed for mere 
decorative effects. To haul freight 
from one far-flung settlement to the 
next one was not only laborious work 
but also fraught with considerable 
danger. Once such a freighting outfit 
was under way, a sort of circle trip 
was mapped out for it that led 
through the whole Rocky Mountain 
region into Canada and back again. 
The mileage covered by such a round- 
trip ran in the neighborhood of 2000 
miles. It is obvious that there was 
much opportunity for unsubdued 
Indian tribes to risk an attack and 
take a chance at hauling in the grand 
prize that such an elaborate outfit 
presented. And, Mr. Muschany will 
tell the listener, “Many were the 
times thet an enterprising bunch of 
redskins swooped down on our ‘pot- 
hole,’ bent on murder, scalping, and 
robbery.” 

“And what’s this pothole you just 
mentioned?” 

“Thet was our wagon corral, At 
the end of each day’s treck, some- 
times it was five miles, and on others 
twenty-five, but usually twelve to 
fifteen miles, wal, between 6 and 7 
o’clock the wagons of the outfit 
circled out to form a sort of large 
ring. To git an idee of thet ring 
visualize the 164 units thet made up 
our outfit. An’ a unit was the wheel- 
wagon with two smaller ones fasten- 
ed to its rear, trailer fashion. This 
whole works was hauled cross country 
by eleven yokes of steers.” 





Bullwhacker Turns 
Beekeeper 


By H. A. Insinger, 


“Well, that was some’n, [’ll say.” 

“I’m tellin’ you! An’ ’twas a lot 
more than some’n when the redskins 
were whoopin’ up things and raisin’ 
a considerable rumpus, givin’ us the 
liviest time while we engineered for 
pothole position. An’ once the pot- 
hole was made we hadn’t only to drive 
the cantankerous steers into it, but, 
also, keep them there with one eye 
and use the other on the frenzied red- 
skins thet were riding wild circles 
around the camp. Yeah, more than 
once our outfit went through such a 
frolic, an’, believe me, the first time 
I was skeered a-plenty!” 

“And how did these 
up, usually?’’ 

“O, about much the same. We jest 
called their bluff, an’ eventually they 
pulled out. While the Indians shot a 
lot of arrows us fellars jest lay under 
the wagons already to let them have 
it, if the painted redskins actually 
showed thet they meant to finish what 
they had started. An’ as for the dam- 
age done, maybe there were a couple 
of steers thet had an arrow or two 
sticking in thet tough hide of theirs.” 

Such was the life of a bullwhacker. 
Up at 4 A.M. chase around for and 
hitch up his eleven yokes of oxen, 
and, the livelong day, plod back and 
forth along this elongated motive 
power line, wielding heavy whips with 
which to urge animals, prone to being 
slow, to a faster gait. 

“Wal,” Mr. Muschany relates 
further, “after better’n a year the 
novelty of thet nomadic life had worn 
kind of threadbare. We happened to 
be in some fine huntin’ territory, and 
by good luck a rancher thereabouts 
offered me the job as one of his 
range riders. Wal, this gave me the 
chance to hunt whenever the spirit 


frolics end 
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moved me, an’ so my mind was soon 
made up.” 

He produced a hunting coat that 
he had made during that time. It was 
a sort of glorified Prince Albert, 
made of buckskin and trimmed with 
mink. All the way from shooting the 
deer, tanning the hide, and so on, 
down to making the leather buttons 
and all—thread was all he bought— 
it was his handiwork. He put it on, 
and for all the world he might have 
been the reincarnation of Daniel 
Boone. 

“Sure is warm, thet coat is. It and 
the buffalo robe always were two 
necessary adjuncts to our frequent 
hunting trips.’”’ It was a big robe that 
he had hauled out, and as good as it 
was the day he made a trade with 
some Indian for it. When the tawny 
robe was spread it verified his narra- 
tive that often it had made a warm 
bed for two others besides himself. 
“But now this robe is trouble on my 
hands, in a way. Fact is, I wouldn’t 
mind sellin’ it. You see, about twice 
a year it’s got to be aired, an’ thet’s 
a cumbersome job for an old timer. 
It'll be 84 summers I can look back 
on. But the coat, now, thet still serves 
me real well, when the cutting winter 
winds how! their tune.” 

“Just what was the 
hunted during’ those 
days?” 

“O, ’most anything. Bear, elk, 
blacktailed deer in the Bitter Root 
Mountains of Montana, and antelope 
out on the open prairie. But huntin’ 
like thet is now a thing of the past. 
Even rabbits are getting thinned out 
hereabouts. Wal, as far as I’m con- 
cerned cottontails need have no fear 
of me. Look at my old bones,” he 
smiled, and held out his hands in 
eloquent gesture, “‘so stiff I couldn’t 
rustle a rabbit out of a weed patch 
if I wanted to.” 

Besides that hunting coat and the 
buffalo robe he also showed a pair of 
splendidly beaded buckskin pants, 
which, evidently, had been the Sun- 
day-go-meeting pants of some brave. 
A wonderful piece of handwork it is, 
and certainly to the credit of the 
diligent squaw who spent months to 
finish the garment. These are aged 
Mr. Muschany’s souvenirs by which to 
recall memories of a stirring past. 

“How long I stuck out the cow- 
puncher’s life?’”’ he mused over the 
question. “There’s hard tellin’ how 
long I might have hanged onto thet 
range. But ’twas after about two 
years when word came thet my 
mother was doin’ poorly. Any dutiful 
son would find thet right smart cause 
to rustle home. Wal, for me it meant 
75 miles to the landing, by saddle 
horse, an’ then by boat to Omaha. An’ 
was I powerful glad to catch a train 
to St. Louis from there. Then it was 
but a short jaunt to O’Fallon, Mo., 


game you 
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the place my folks called their home- 
town. I hadn’t been with them but 
three days, an’ ———— wal, leaving 
Montana when I did fetched me home 
in time to bid her goodby.” 

Western rover that he had been, 
he had nursed the idea to rustle back 
into the country he loved so well. 
But the months he lingered at home 
gave him a different perspective on 
that glamorous life. In the end he 
allowed that the security of the stake 
he had fetched back, as well as the 
safety of life and limb was a better 
bet in Missouri than among the 
rustlers and a variety of light-finger 
ed gentry that then 
young West. 

“T hadn’t been back long,’’ the aged 
narrator resumed the story, “‘when 
the cutting of trees was the 


overran the 


bee 


fashionable thing to do. An’ some 
times thet was a lot o’ work with 
mighty little reward. Anyhow, thet 


got me interested in the little critters, 
an’ the idee to raise them and git the 
honey right in the backyard appealed 
to me more than to be chasin’ around 


Advertising Honey \ 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielson, 
Nebraska. 


Ae advertisement must do each 
of three things: compel atten 
tion, arouse 
desire to 


and create the 
advertising 
falls 


interest, 
buy. If 


sales, it 


doe 


short of its 


not make 
purpose. 
This picture 


illustrates an attempt 


to bring about resultant sales fo. 
honey. The first time the car wa 
driven through the street, peopl 


stopped on the sidewalk and turned 


around to look. How they laughed! 
They still do. When the ear is 
stopped, they come to look and 


chuckle, “‘Now, that 


idea.”’ 


isn’t such a bad 


in the woods and then chop down a 
man-sized tree. Wal, thet interest in 
the little fighters hasn’t lagged to this 
day, although the work it entails is 
gettin’ the best of me. If you’ll figger 
back to my start better’n half a 
century ago, then it ain’t hard to 
realize thet I had my ups and downs 
more so than a beginner of today. 
But once I knew bee lore, my apiary 
increased to about 60 colonies, the 
number near which it was kept until 
recent years. As things are now, the 
fifteen-twenty stands you see yonde) 
serve to keep me plenty busy, old as 
I am. First thing know I'll have 
to sell them, too. How to while away 


you 


time then? Wal, I take my daily 
tramps to town and visit with my 
cronies of old. And when I can’t go 


out, there’s my memory to bring back 
the good old past. You would be sur- 


prised to know how nice it is to sit 
behind a cozy stove and in day 
dreams re-live my days as the range 


rider, the hunter, and the bullwhack- 
er,”’ he smiled, “of whom, probably, I 


am one of the last—if not the last.”’ 


TT @ 


‘ith Honey 





The honey looks tempting, spark 
ling in shining glass, and more often 
than not, out comes the pocketbook 
and off the honey. Getting 


folks to laugh is a gooa thing in sell- 


goes 


ing. Sales are made most readily 

when people are in a good humor. 
The jars are held in clamps se 

curely fastened to a stout piece of 


webbing, and this webbing is in turn 
fastened to the car at the bottom by 
means of bolts. 

It is truly said that people do not 


buy honey simply because they do 
not think of it. When they see it, 
they have no excuse not to buy it. 


$07 
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Melvin Carland with comb of honey from the sourwood. 


Honey from the Sourwood 


By Melvin Carland, 


North Carolina. 


E mountain folks are endowed 

with many of nature’s bless- 
ings, but the beekeepers of this 
mountain section count among their 
greatest blessings the sourwood tree, 
for from this tree the bees gather our 
principal honey crop. 

To those of you who are not fa- 
miliar with the sourwood tree I shall 
try to describe it. The correct 
name for this tree is Oxydendrum, 
but we mountaineers prefer to call 
it sourwood as this is the name our 
poineer forefathers adopted. The 
tree varies in size from a small bush 
to a tree eight or ten inches in 
diameter and it reaches a height of 
thirty feet or more. It begins to 
bloom from the bush stage. 

The bloom is in the form of a 
tassell with fingers about three inches 
long, with little bell shaped flowers 
extending in a row the full length 
of the finger. These little bells are 
cup shaped flowers hanging straight 
down. The Indians tell us that nature 
provided this so the nectar would 
not be washed out when it rains. The 
blossoms first begin to open at the 
heel or base of the tassel and, within 
four to six weeks, the bloom has 
completely opened and there will be 
no more until another season. 

Traveling along the highway one 
can see these trees at a great dis- 
tance as the beautiful white blooms 
stand out against the green back- 
ground of the forest. The odor from 
them fills the air with fragrance that 
is pleasing to man as well as the bees. 

Now, about the wonderful honey 
that flows from this tree. The bees 
seem to understand that their keeper 
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prefers this honey to any other they 
can gather so the moment they dis- 
cover that there are sourwood blooms 
to be found, they leave all other 
flowers and honey producing plants 
and hurry off to gather the prize 
honey. 


They are mighty accommodating 
little fellows and with a fair season 
they will bring in from three to five 
supers of the daintiest and finest 





tasting honey that can be found. Its 
color sometimes varies from pure 
white to a light amber, depending 
on the atmospheric condition. The 
honey does not granulate and can be 
kept several seasons and still retain 
its fine flavor. 

We are not alone in our praise of 
sourwood honey. We ship thousands 
of pounds to other parts of the 
country and repeated orders prove its 
goodness. This honey brings a fancy 
price and if we could produce enough 
of it—oh well, there just wouldn’t 
be any depression with us. 


1BJ _ 


Don’t Give Your 
Honey Crop Away 


This is the title of the first para- 
graph of the Indiana Association 
letter for August, and it is a good 
one too, because in a season like this, 
beekeepers will be apt to become 
alarmed about what they may be 
able to get for their honey and so 
sell it to the first buyer at whatever 
price he offers. This, of course, de- 
presses the market for everybody 
else, and the net result is cheap 
honey sold at or below the cost of 
production, bringing distress to the 
commercial man, trying to make a 
living from beekeeping and honey 
production, and, of course, an equal 
loss to the small beekeeper. Since 
the small beekeeper, however, has 
some other source of income, he does 
not feel it so much. 

In this same news letter, W. E. 
Dunham, Secretary of the Ohio 
Association, and Lloyd C. Gardner, 














the sourwood 
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President, and one of Ohio’s largest 
beekeepers, express their fear that 
the reported “‘bumper crop”’ will have 
just such a depressing effect on the 
market. Of course, that idea of a 
“bumper crop” over the entire 
country is a false one. There is little 
doubt but what the total production 
of honey in the United States this 
year will be larger than it was last 
year, but that there is a “bumper 
crop” over the entire country is not 
true at all. Many places are actually 
short of honey, and even in the states 
where the production of honey from 
clovers has been high, there are 
places where the crops obtained were 
no more than average, and in some 
instances, below average. 

Mr, Dunham and Mrs. Gardner re- 
port instances of comb honey being 





sold so low that one grocer has sold 
eight fancy honey for 
$1.00. This means only one thing. 
The producer sold his honey to the 
grocer at than it cost him to 
In commenting about this, 


sections of 


less 
obtain it. 
Mr. Gardner says, “But 
all of the picture. The beekeeper 
who sold to this man does not suffer 
alone. Across the street is another 
grocer who paid 20 cents for his 
honey and is asking 25 cents. What 
is this poor fellow going to do? The 
answer is Get out of the 
honey business and stay out.” 

According to the state association 
officials in Ohio, the price for comb 
honey this year should be $3.60 per 
case for U. S. No. 1 and $4.00 per 
case for U. S. fancy, and 7 cents per 
pound for extracted honey in carlots 
in cans at the honey house. 


that is not 


logical. 





All Around 


By G. 





the Bee Yard 


H. Cale 
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I like the way Texas looks at this 
matter of inter-state shipments of 
bees on combs. Please read the Texas 
regulations on page 497 and our 
editorial in this issue concerning it. 

This to me seems to be a reason- 
able settlement of the whole question 
and it should take care of outlaws 
who will not comply with regulations. 
According to the Texas plan, if bees 
moved into the state without 
certificate of inspection, they will be 
confiscated and destroyed. That surely 
should be severe enough penalty to 
keep outlaws in the background. 

The beekeeper who is unable to 
secure a certificate will be out of 
luck, but that will eventually bring 
pressure to bear in his locality so 
that proper certificates will be issued 
as needed. We can’t see a thing 
about this plan to bar legal, healthy 
shipments, from moving from location 
to location but there is every chance 
in it to keep the reckless beekeepet 
out. 

We recommend Dr. Thomas’ 
plan for the consideration of the 
inspector and the beekeeper, both of 
whom should be interested in getting 
together on this matter of inter- 
state shipments. 


are 


HE editorial in this issue on 
the need to keep honey moving 
is interesting. Isn’t that funda- 
mental? If honey is damed up be- 
cause of price that will, in time, 
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lower the price still further if 
honey is kept moving, even though 
the net return to the beekeeper is 


small, it will in the end create a 
larger market in years when the 


price 
is better or the crop 1s larger. When 
you look at it that way, it seems 


almost essentially and fundamentally 


necessary to keep honey moving into 
the markets. In that way we will 
build a demand which will in the end 


be to our benefit, even though we do 


headache now 


get a and then over a 
distress crop, like that which came 
to us this year. 
I’ is interesting to follow the in 
crease in use of the top entrance 
for wintering bees outdoors in cold 
climates. The cellar in the North 
used to be the accepted place [ol 
bees when zero weather came. How 
ever, as the number of bees unde) 


individual operation increased, it be 


came a large and costly task to get 
the bees into one pot for cellar 
wintering. The top entrance seen 

to have solved the diffi lity. Many 
beekeepers us¢ with little or no 


packing. Even in Wyoming, Montana, 
and the cold provinces, 
stay where the) 
with some kind of a top entrance and 
with 


many yard 


were all summe} 


a minimum amount of packings 


often with little protection other than 


around the colonies. Some 
a middle 


Here in the middle latitude, 


tar papel 
entrance. 


be S 


keepers are divided on the question 
of how to protect bees in winter. It 
is quite easy to get into an argument 
over the matter. 

Aftei 


years of using packing, top 


entrances, paper, and various kinds 
of packing material, we still don’t 
know what to think about it our- 


This winter some of our bees 
are not packed other than with straw 
in the lids and reduced summer en 
trances; others are packed thoroughly 
with straw and tar paper, some are 
wrapped with tar paper only and 
others are not protected in any way 
whatever. We shall see what we 
shall see, 


selves 


‘¢ October “All Around the 
Yard,”’ according to some, | 
a bit hard on beekeeping. Maybe so. 
| feel like being a bit hard again this 


Bee 


was 


time over a number of issues. In 
spite of what has just been written 
about keeping honey moving, I still 


wonder what we're going to do with 
hundred pound 


$5.00 eost 


average crops at a 


and the honey selling at 
house for 5 


the honey cents net. 


That’s a bad situation. Can’t keep 
many in the family on that basis. | 
pus we'll have to use potato sacks 
for shoes. Many beekeepers have been 
caught between those two extremes 
this year. 

Some are inclined to blame the 
ackel Poot fellow! With pound 


ul elling for 10 cents, packed by 
two for a 
five pound pails at 39 cents 
fault—the packer 


Five cent honey, 


the beekeeper, sections at 
quarter, 

+ ] + 
retail, who is at 


l 
or the beekeeper? 


packed in a glass jar, moves to 
market through the jobber, to a re 
tailer and then to a customer and 
must bring 18 cents at the store. 


Most beekeepers think they can beat 
Try to do it, 
honey will sell for 25 
There’s 


this program. Likely 


youl cents a 
packing 
on the surface. 


pound, more to 
honey than appears 


No, 


beekeeper. 


after all the fault lies with the 
The 


“dumkopt.”’ 


Germans have a 


name tor it 


‘ : » me . ‘. 
Our Cover Picture 
This picture was submitted by G. A, 
Pauli, of Pueblo, Colorado. He writes: 
“T call 


cene in the 


‘Sunset and Shadows’; it is 
one of ou 
helper, 
back 


watch the 


corner of 
apiarie My son and good 
against the 
time off to 
back of the about 
forty or fifty miles to the west. The 
camera did all it was capable of do 
ng, but 


Denzil, silhouetted 


ground, takes 


» 1 
unset Rockies 


could not record the colored 


uc illuminating the cenery.” 
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Headliners for Springfield, (IIL. 
Convention—Nov. 11-12 


Wikowski will take off this black face and 
become a stolid German, just for the night 





What will 
Springfield? 
out! (Photo by 


Milum tell us Illinoians at 
When he grins like this, look 
Hoyt Taylor.) 
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Good old St. Nick! How those 
Illinois beekeepers do love him! As 
usual they will gather, from Egypt 
and the North Shore, and from the 
Wabash and the Mississippi, at Hotel 
St. Nicholas, in Springfield, November 
11 and 12, for the annual pow- 
wow. And a good time it is to be, 
according to that head pen-pusher, 
Secretary Hoyt Taylor. We can 
leave that word “pow” off of “pow- 
wow” for an adequate story of the 
doings. 

Let’s see, we may be certain of a 
few headliners: H. H. Root, of 
Medina, will bring his colored pictures 
of bees and honey plants (And be- 
lieve me, they are wonderful). He 
will also be among the speechifiers. 
Miss Ethel Van Gilder (photo), who 
has worked so hard to make Illinois 
women honey conscious, will tell 
us how she does it. (Ethel is chief 
kitchenette boss for the University.) 

Killion’s new assistant chief B. W. 
Debord, of the State Department of 
Agriculture, has agreed to hang a 
wreath about Karl’s shoulders and 
Killion, himself (photo) will give us 
that curtain lecture we’ve been earn- 
ing by deviling his good inspectors 


(Karl is our new Chief Inspector 
and we do want to get well ac- 
quainted with him.) 

Hamilton’s usual quota will tell 


you about those new honey plants 
in the Journal’s test plots at Pellett 
Gardens, through James C. Dadant; 
and “Glory” Cale will heave off his 
editor’s mantle to rave a while about 
“How Honey Goes to Market” (He 
should rave about that subject this 
year!) 

Doe Milum (photo) will speak, ac- 
cording to Hoyt, but as usual he will 
be a dark horse to the day he stands 
on the convention floor. Never heard 
Verne without plenty of arrows in his 
quiver, so we’re on tiptoe. (Sh-h-h- 
There may be other speechifiers but 
no telling who. Hoyt won’t loosen 
up.) 

And the banquet! Yum-yum and 
haw-haw! That black rascal Wikow- 
ski will turn Dutchman just for the 
night. (Did you hear him at New- 
port?) And Little Shirley Jungle 
will play the yodeling cowgirl. Two 
harmony sweethearts, from Vermillion 
County, are practicing in the old 
barn loft. Banquet’s the first night 
so don’t wait for the second day. 
Come the first day. 





Ethel Van Gilder thinks honey is some- 
thing to talk about, so bring your ladies. 





Killion is 


Inspector 
to be quite stern these day 
ave him licked but he ha 
fight on his hands. 


finding it necessary 
Disease doesn't 


found he has a 
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Above, Host Stewart gets two hands’ full 
of Mrs. Bodenschatz’ Honey White cake as 
a birthday present. (See recipe on page 500) 


Big moments __ at Newport in right 
column: top, the big tent pushed some of 
the 600 outside; center, the ladies nailed 
and hammered and how we laughed. Mrs. 
Otto Gill, Montezuma, Indiana (right across 
the river,) won; bottom, the Vermillion 
County Home Economics Chorus sang its 
way to our hearts. (Thanks, ladies) 


The Wabash Valley 
Roundup 


Reported By Eva Stewart 


About 600 people from Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Michigan gathered 
for the Fourth Annual Wabash 
Valley Beekeepers Roundup at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Stewart 
in Newport, Indiana, on September 
10, 19388. This was not only the 
largest and best all around meet held 
but it was also the birthday party of 
the host, Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart received a huge birth- 
day cake, baked by Mrs. Adam 
Bodenschatz on behalf of the Illinois 
Beekeepers. The Terre Haute Club 
(Indiana) presented Mr. Stewart 
with a large bouquet of dahlias. 

Despite the rain during the morn- 
ing the meeting got under way with 
G. H. Cale of the A. B. J. being 
the first speaker of the day on the 
topic “My Kingdom for a Queen.” 
Jere Frazer of Springfield, Ohio dis- 
cussed methods of selling this year’s 
honey crop. Mr. Webb of the 
Calvert Apiary, Calvert, Alabama 
gave a very interesting talk on queen 
raising. Mrs. Harriet Grace repre- 
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QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL 

Bright Italians. Honey Getters. 
Balance of year 50c each. Better re- 
queen this fall after a heavy honey 
crop, they will fail on you next spring 
at a time when queens are hard to get 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Alabama 
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* Honey Labels : 
t x 
*y We have attractive labels ¥ 
7-7 7- 
> suitable to all parts of Canada, 4 
* . . Ox 
+ as well as_ specially printed + 
‘§ ones for British Columbia and % 
+ Alberta. Samples free. + 
% % 
+ $. P. Hodgson & Sons : 
+ $. P. Hodgson & Sons : 
ot NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. ss 
a nae 
fe ~ 
“Meet us in person at our booth, 
New Orleans International Bee- 
keepers’ Meet.”’ 
OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA. 
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JOY QUEENS 


Leather colored 
Stock gentle and good honey gather- 
ers. 50Oc each. 


JOY APIARIES, BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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PST en ent 


Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


‘‘Australasian Beekeeper 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings (Australian) at your PostOffice. 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 











Screw-on 


HoneyGate 


for 60-pound 





cans. Saves 

time and labor, eliminates splashing and 
dripping. Well-made, nickle plated. No 
sticky floors to clean-up. Measure carefully 


cover for size. 1%” to 3” 
covers. Only $1.00 plus postage. Weight 
1 Ib. Ernest Fahlbeck, 406 S. Springfield 
Ave., Rockford, Ill.; C. W. Aeppler, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. or August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis. 


across top of 








PACKAGE BEES, NUCLEI, 
QUEENS 


Commercial producers for past 20 
years. Write us for your 1939 needs. 


ST. ROMAIN'S HONEY GIRL APIARIES 


BURG, 
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sented the American Honey Institute 
at the meeting. Along with the more 
educational part of the program 
there were exhibitions and contests. 
Some of the contestants showed their 
skill in the question bee, some in the 
hive nailing contest; others showed 
their skill in the bee yard, finding 
queens. 

The Newport High School Band 
played at intervals during the day. 
The Vermillion County (Indiana) 
Home Economics Chorus under the 
direction of Mrs. G. W. McReynolds 
brought back fond memories with 
their arrangements of college and 
folk songs. 

A basket dinner was enjoyed by 
the visitors at noon with Mr. and 
Mrs. Stewart furnishing 200 pounds 
of fish and the coffee. Homer Godwin 
of Emison, Indiana, brought a load 
of watermelons to top off the dinner. 

The contest winners of the day 
were: 

Baking—Mrs B. Raybold of Brazil, 
Indiana, first, second, third and 
fourth. Mrs. Florence Miller of St. 
Bernice, Indiana, fifth. 

Amber Comb Honey—First, Adam 
Bodenschatz, Lemont, Illinois; second, 
Plains Apiary, Pleasant Plains, Illi- 
nois; third and fourth, Newport Bee 
club. 

White Comb Honey—First, Wood- 
ridge and Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
second, Adam Bodenschatz, Lemont, 
Illinois; third, Plains Apiary, Pleasant 


Plains, Illinois. 

Amber Extracted Honey—First, 
Adam Bodenschatz; second, Wood- 
ridge and Company; third, Newport 
Bee Club. 

Light Extracted Honey—First, 
Plains Apiary; second, Ora Smith, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; third, H. W. 


Laughlin, Butler, Illinois. 


Hive Nailing Contest—First, Mrs. 
Otto Gill, Montezuma, Indiana; 
second, Marion Windish, White 


Pigeon, Michigan; third, Mrs. H. D. 
Phillips, Montezuma, Indiana. 
Queen Finding Contest—First, 


Dick Windish, White Pigeon, Mich- 
igan; second, Herman Denhart, St. 
Joseph, Illinois; third, Curtis Wool- 


wine, Newport, Indiana. 
Gadget Contes 
sweepstakes on his 





R. Stewart, 
moving screen 


and winter ventilator. 
Question Bee—Mr. Paul Sloboda, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
—_ oo — 


Program Southern Beekeeping States’ 
Federation Meeting, Fort Sumter 
Hotel, Charleston, S. C., 

November 28, 1938 


8 :30—Registration. 

9:30—Call to order by the president, L. 
M. Dewey. 

10 :00—-Welcome: W. Tellous Wells, Secre- 
tary Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
Burnet R. Maybank, Mayor of Charleston 
and Governor-Nominee of South Carolina. 

10:30—D. W. Watkins, Director of the 
South Carolina Extension Service. 

Discussions, led by: 

11:15—-M. G. Dadant, Editor 


~ American 
Bee Journal. 
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12 :00—Louisiana: W. E. Anderson, Ento- 

mologist. Mississippi: Clay Lyle, Ento- 

mologist. Texas: Representative to be an- 
nounced. 


12:30—David S. Blackwell, Educational 
Adviser, Civilian Conservation Corps. 
1 :00—Dinner. 
Discussions, led by: 


2:30—David Dunavan, Teacher of Bee- 
keeping, Clemson College. 
3:15—Tennessee: A M. Smith, State 


Apiary Inspector. Alabama: Thomas Atchi- 


son, State Apiarist. 





3:30—C. B. Chamberlain, Curator Verte- 
brate Zoology, Charleston Museum. 

3:45—L. S. Wolfe, Farm Management 
Specialist, Farm Security Administration. 

4:00—Boat trip to Fort Sumter. 

6 :30—Supper. 

7:30—Inspectors’ Meeting, Starkey in 
charge. 


November 29, 1938 


Discussions, led by: 





9:30—American Honey Institute, Mrs. 
Harriet Grace. 

10:00—Ladies Auxiliary, leader to be 
announced. 


10:30—A. I. Root Company, representative 
to be announced. 
11 


:00—North Carolina: B. F. Meacham, 
Teacher of Beekeeping. Georgia: John W. 
Cash, Beekeeper. 

11:30—Robert E. Foster, State Apiary 


Inspector. 
12:30—George Abrams—Specialist in Api- 

culture. 
1:00—Dinner and 

Kennith Hawkins. 


Story Telling, led by 


2:30—South Carolina: E. S. Prevost, Bee 
Specialist. 

3:30—G. G. Puett, Commercial Queen 
Raiser. 

4:00—Florida: Robert E. Foster, State 
Apiary Inspector. Virginia: H. W. Weather- 
ford, State Apiarist. 


4 :30—Sightseeing. 





7 :00—Banquet, Floor Show, Dancing. 
November 30, 1938 
Discussions, led by: 

9:30—American Honey Producers’ League: 

George Bohne. 

10:00—Guy Le Stourgeon, Editor, Bee- 

keepers’ Item. 

10:30—-Bee Marketing Agreement—Dis- 

cussion. 

11:00—-George Rea, State Apiarist of New 

York. 


11:30—Bee Culture Laboratory. 

12 :00—-Report of Committees and Election 
of Officers. 

1 :00—Dinner. 

2 :00—Meetings 


|! of Special 
Adjournment. 


Committees. 
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National Beekeepers’ Convention 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, December 5, 6, 7 
PROGRAM 


Monday, December 5 

American Honey Producers’ 
W. E. Harrell presiding. 

8 :00—Registration. 

10:00—Opening addresses: The Governor, 
Richard W. Leche; The Mayor, Robert S. 
Maestri; The Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Harry D. Wilson; The Director of Extension, 
J. W. Bateman; response, E. Guy LeStour- 
reon., 

1:30—President’s address, W. E. 
Secretary’s report, Geo. W. Bohne; 
ment of committees, announcements. 

2:00—Gleanings in Bee Culture: A Bird’s- 
eye View of Our Industry and its Needs, 
M. J. Deyell. 

2:15—American Bee 
be announced, L. C. 

2:30—Beekeepers’ Item: Subject to be 
announced, E. G. LeStourgeon. 

2:45—Marketing Agreement, J. M. 
son. 


League Day, 


Harrell; 


appoint- 


Journal: 
Dadant. 


Subject to 


Robin- 


3:00—Market Reporting, Harold J. Clay. 

3:15—City Beekeeping, Bagby Hall. 

3:30—The Cost of Producing a Package, 
Thos. W. Burleson. 

3:45—The Efforts Made by Southern 
Package Shipper to Please the Buyer, J. W. 
Newton. 

4:00—Population-Production Ratio, C. L. 
Farrar. 


Sight-seeing tours have been arranged for 
each day of the meeting. Mrs. C. F. Scherer 
will handle this detail, especially for the 
women, and trips will be timed to suit your 
desire and convenience. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6 

American Honey Institute Day, R. H. 
Kelty presiding. 
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PACKAGE BEES FOR 1939 | 


Let us reserve your shipping date. 
two, three and four pound packages 
with or without queens. Three Banded 
Leather Colv.ed Stock. 


The Crowville Apiaries 


4 WINNSBORO, LA. RT. 1. d 


BEE SUPPLIES 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 














Manufacturers :: :: 3: 


Bees 


Established 
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Heritage 


Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 


A 44-Page 


TRADE MAGAZINE 


serving “America West of 100°” 
Featuring triple phases of Bee Life 
HERITAGE— 
—ENVIRONMENT— 
and RESPONSE— 
with regular departments devoted to 
each phase 
BEE BREEDING, 
BEE PASTURAGE, 
Honey Production and Utilization 
Published monthly, $1.00 the year. 
Circulating from “Coast to Coast’ 
Sample copy FREE 


RALPH BENTON, Editor 











RIVERA, CALIFORNIA 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIANS 


PACKAGE BEES 
and QUEENS 


Hundreds of 2 and 3 pound packages, 
spring 1939. Also orchard 
packages and nuclei. Give us a trial 
order for our full weight 
Write for particulars. 


GOOCH APIARIES 


Farmersville, 


delivery 


packages. 


Texas 





QUEENS 
Wise beekeepers, do not keep poor 
queens, but plan to requeen now with 
Merrill’s Italians. 
Prices (untested Italian queens) 1 to 
10, 50c ea.; 10 to 50 40c ea.; 100 or 
more 35c ea. 


MERRILL BEE Co. 
BUCATUNNA, MISS. 











Renew your subscription today; 
You don’t want to miss an issue. 
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8 :30—Registration. 


9 :30—Music. 

10 :00—Our Institute, Geo. W. Bohne 

10:30—A Wider Use of Honey in the 
Home, Harriet M. Grac« 

11:00—The Composition of Honey and 


Utilization; Relation of 


Composition and 
Viscosity, R. E. Lothrop. 


12 :30—Luncheon meeting for women, 
Hawaiian Room, Hotel Roosevelt, speaker 
to be announced, Mrs. C. F. Scherer pre- 
siding. 

2:00—Speaker to be announced. 

3 :00—Meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 


7:00—Banquet: no speeches, all fun 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7 
Apiary Inspectors of America Day, J. EF 
Starkey presiding. 
8 :00-10 :00—Executive session 


(exclusive- 
ly for official apiary 


inspector appointment 


of committees, round table discussion of 
problems, general meeting 
10:15—Interstate Movement of Bee and 
Inspection Problems of Illinois, Carl EF 
Killion. 
10:45—Southern Apiary Inspectior 
Problems, Thos. Atchison 


11:15—Progress Report of Recent Studie 
on American Foulbrood, A. P. Sturtevant 

Reports of committees, election of office: 

Final League Session, W. E. Harrell pre 


siding. 

1:30—A Survey of Supersedure, Warren 
Whitcomb, Jr. 

1 :45—Report of committees, election of 


officers, selection of meeting place for 1939 
2:45—Four Years’ Observation on Queen 

rearing, Everett Oertel 
3:00—Sugar Syrup versus 


Hor ey in 
Queen-rearing, S. E. McGregor 


3:15—Subject to be announced, Georg: 
Rea. 

7:00—Real Louisiana French Crab Boil 
on the lake shore. 


— 0 - 
California State Beekeepers’ Con- 
vention, November 15-17 
Extensive preparations are being 
made to make the annual convention 


of the California State Beekeepers’ 
Association, scheduled for Santa 
Barbara, November 15, 16, and 17, 
bigger and better than ever. Con- 


vention headquarters will be _ at 
Hotel Barbara with the meetings in 
the beautifully appointed American 
Legion Hall, a few blocks away on 
the ocean front. The view of the 
breakwater - protected beach, the 
wharf, and boats is certainly unique 
and worth coming a considerable dis 
tance to see. 

I am advised by Secretary Hart 
man that the program will be differ 
ent from other conventions in that 
the subjects will be presented as 
topics for discussion rather than in 
the form of lectures, This will permit 
a majority of those present to take 
part and will bring out the best of 
beekeeping practices. Marketing and 
production problems will receive the 
lion’s share of the program, with 
other topics of interest to both large 
and small producer as well. 

The beautiful city of Santa 
Barbara has many attractions for 
tourists and visitors, among which 
are moderately priced hotels and 
motor courts, facilities for boating, 
swimming, and _ interesting eating 
places. We cordially invite all out- 
of-state beekeepers who are visiting 
in California at the time to join 
and take part in the convention. 

All California 


beekeepers are re 


quested to present a design that 
might be suitable for the bee and 
honey exhibit at the Golden Gate 
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| Package & Bees Queens) 
! 


PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR 1939 


J.M. CUTTS & SONS 


j Route No. 1 Montgomery, Ala. 


2 
°° 
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The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep With the American Bee 
ere own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers 


producers every where. the beckeeping field, 
Send $1.50 and get both magazines a full year. 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Aatonio, Texas 
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O() EEKEEPERS in many lands 
oe have been pleased with this 

most important tool in Bee- 
keeping. Your Bingham Smoker is 
offered for sale by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


-— - > 














LE 
THRIFTY 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 


Combless Packages and Queens 
Now booking orders for 1939 


vw. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Breeders since 1892. 


BOOK NOW! 








Bargains in cypress and pine hives, 
queen rearing equipment with free in- 
truction on rearing queens, Special 
price on hive tands, frames and all 
equipment, 











Guilford Aplaries, Guilford College, W.C. 


WOSER! 


S 














726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


HONEY WANTED 


ALL GRADES 
COMB AND EXTRACTED 
Any Quantity. 
(Reference, First National Bank) 
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a Le. 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


50c each (quantiy Discount 


THOS. C. BURLESON 
COLUSA, CALIF. 














SUBSCRIBE NOW TO 
American Bee Journal 


Oldest Beekeeping Magazine in 
English 
I enclose $ . Send 
American Bee Journal for 
years to: 


Name 
Street 
Town 


State 


1 year $1; 2 years $1.50; 
3 years $2. 











Package Bees and Queens 





By Pound, Ton or Car. 
Service - Satisfaction 


Trade Agreement Prices. Write for 
particulars. 








VICTOR APIARIES 38 UVALDE, TEXAS 
e_= * 


HIVE LIFTER 


Save back breaking 
work on that big 
crop. 
Save stirring up your 
... producing colony. 
“ Write for full de- 

















. tails. 
Ff WADE H. FOSTER 
\S Bad Axe, Mich. 








NOW IS THE = 
TIME % 


to figure on your requirements for 






next season. 


We have on hand a number of items in 


LEWIS BEEWARE and 
DADANT FOUNDATION 


which we desire to move quickly. 

Please send us a list of your needs 
and we will be pleased to give you 
our lowest estimates. 

Those living east of Chicago will 
find a great saving in transportation 
costs by buying these lines through 


_ THE BROCK STORE 


Carlot Distributor 
DECATUR, INDIANA 


us. 
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Exposition in 1939 to fit a wall space 
13 feet deep, 27 feet long and 27 
feet high. The ladies are requested 
to bring honey, cakes, cookies and 
candies for a competition to deter- 
mine the winning recipe for the 
Golden Gate Exposition exhibit. A 
further contest will consist of seeing 
who can present the best empty 
brood comb for prizes for foun- 
dation. Other features as well will 
make this convention different from 
all others; so come and bring a 
neighbor. 
J. E. Eckert. 


—o— 


Rockland and Bergen Counties 
New York 


On Saturday, November 5, Pro- 
fessor Rea, apiculturist of Cornell 
University, will be present at our 
meeting to be held at the Lakeside 
Farm, Gould Foundation, Spring 
Valley, Rockland County. A packing 
demonstration is planned. Mr. Foster, 
superintendent, will act as host. 

John F. Hopf, Jr., 
Secretary. 
— OQ — 


Piedmont Beekeepers a Hardy Tribe 


Freak seasons throughout the Pied- 
mont region of Virginia, Tennessee 
and the Carolinas have given bee- 
keepers a succession of poor honey 
crops, yet there are few discouraged 
beekeepers. 

In the early thirties a _ serious 
shortage of rainfall was an im- 
portant factor in a three year con- 
tribution of empty or partly filled 
supers. A good season with a few 
average ones partly filled supers. A 
good season with a few average ones 
was then followed in ’37 and ’38 by 
excess rainfall during the nectar 
producing periods. Observations of 
Antonios Petropoulos in his most in- 
teresting article, ““Nectar Secretion,” 
June isssue, gave us inspiration for 
soon sourwood time would be on, and 
no honey to date. The _ previous 
season had given us abundant rain- 
fall with a sourwood failure, Seldom 
do we have two complete failures in 
succession so every natural omen 
pointed to sourwood honey for 1938. 
Even the trees said “‘yes’”’ by budding 
heavily. Quite a number of colonies 
were moved to sourwood locations by 
various beekeepers. But alas! a 
heavy bloom—the bees scarcely in- 
terested—bells began shelling off 
rapidly and again sourwood was a 
failure. 

On July 22 the Virginia group 
met with a smile for their annual 
picnic. With two years of heavy 
losses checked off, what firm or busi- 
ness executive could come out with 
a smile? T. C. Asher, Virginia’s 
largest producer remarked that he 
was giving his bees the best of 
attention and preparing for a bumper 
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crop in the near future. J. L. Wine- 
barger says “We’ll get a succession 
of good years soon and I’m going to 
be prepared.” Some are _ buying 
honey to supply their customers; 
other give most of their time to 
outside activities, but few there are 
who have abandoned their bees. 
What makes sourwood yield? Is 
there any way to determine in ad- 
vance if it will yield. These questions 
are on the tongues of every Piedmont 
beekeeper through Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. Will some 
one give us an answer? If you want 
information on which to base your 
investigations arrange to meet us 
at Charleston, South Carolina in 
November. Here the Southern Con- 
ference holds its big annual meet- 
ing on the 28-29-30. The above 
mentioned regions will be repre- 
sented. A. D. Hiett. 


lowa Beekeepers, Hotel Savery, 
Des Moines, Nov. 10-11 


The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Des 
Moines at the Savery Hotel on 
November 1u and 11. These meet- 
ings are held in conjunction with 
the meetings of other affiliated 
organizations of the State Horti- 
cultural Society. Special emphasis 
is to be placed upon the subject of 
marketing. The Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet with the Horticultural 
Society and the Vegetable Growers’ 
Association on the forenoon of the 
10th for a general meeting on 
marketing. 

The afternoon session will be de- 
voted by the Beekeepers’ Association 
to a forum discussion of marketing 
with ten local leaders discussing 
various phases of marketing. 

The guest speaker for the Associ- 
ation meeting will be Dr. M. C. 
Tanquary, of University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Dr. Tanquary will 
participate in the discussions on 
marketing and will present as his 
major topic, “‘Trends in Beekeeping.” 

A special effort is being made to 
assemble displays and exhibit ma- 
terial, and space is to be provided for 
the display of beekeepers, “‘pet equip- 
ment.” A new feature this year is 
to be in the form of a display of 
honey which will be given ribbon 
awards. 

— Oo— 


Oregon and Washington at Portland, 
November 18-19 


The Oregon State Beekeepers’ 
Association and the Washington 
State Beekeepers’ Association will 
meet in a joint session in Portland 
November 18-19. 

Both organizations will meet sepa- 
rately Friday morning and Friday 
afternoon. The joint sessions will 
start with a dinner Friday evening. 
Saturday will be devoted largely to a 








jo 


as 
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joint program. At the close, each 
association will meet separately for a 
closing business meeting. 
H. A. Scullen, 
Secretary. 
ay 
Erie County (Pa.), at Erie, Nov. 16 
The fall meeting of the Erie 
County Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held in Erie, Pennsylvania on 
November 16, 1938. Take the day 
off and increase your neighborliness 
by attending the meeting and visiting 
with beekeepers of this section. 
E. E. Root, 
Secretary. 


—o— 


Ontario at King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Nov. 22-24 


The annual meeting of the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at the King Edward Hotel, in Toronto 
on November 22, 23 and 24. 

Among the number of speakers 
will be Mr. Frank C. Pellett of the 
American Bee Journal. 

Readers are requested to write for 
complete program which will be out 
soon. 

E. J. Dyce, Secretary-Treasurer 
Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 


— QO — 


Seneca County (Ohio) November 14 


The next meeting of the Seneca 
County Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held November 14, at 7:30 P. M., 
at the Y. M. C. A. Topic for dis- 
cussion during the evening will be 
“Packing Bees for Winter,” ‘‘Wind- 
breaks,” “Selling and _ Utilizing 
Honey.”’ There will be a question 
box. John F. Buchman, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


— 3 — 


Rock Island, (Illinois) 


The Rock Island County Bee- 
keepers’ Association held its annual 
meeting at Long View Park, Rock 
Island September 28, with an attend- 
ance of 65. 

A very fine chicken and baked ham 
dinner was served by the ladies at 
noon. 

Business meeting and election of 
officers was held before dinner and 
the afternoon was devoted to speakers 
and the discussion on better and more 
up-to-date methods of beekeeping. 

Next year’s meeting will be held 
at Mr. and Mrs. John Mohr’s apiary 
at Hampton, Illinois. 

The following officers were elected: 
Rev. C. K. Dean, Cordova, president; 
John Gasnow, Moline, vice-president; 
H. A, Wickersham, E. Moline, treas- 
urer; S. F. Peterson, Moline secre- 
tary; A. L. Burnett, Rock Island, 
director; Henry Seitz, Reynolds, 
director; Peter Hinsberger, East 
Moline, director. 

S. F. Peterson, 
Secretary. 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Quality Bred Italians for Spring Delivery 
ANY QUANTITY 


Dependable service and satisfaction guaranteed. Place 
your order-early and be assured of your bees when wanted 


UNIVERSAL APIARIES, JESUP, GEORGIA 
[York Bee Company] 
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"oii te 7% GLASS CO. MARION, IND. 
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HONEY WANTED 


For working your ’38 cappings and wax into Busy Bee Brand non-sag foundation. 
8 lb. white honey in new tins per pound of wax worked and packed in 25 Ib. cartons 
F. O. B. our station. One 60 Ib. tin white honey for 3 Ib. Italian bees with queen 
F. O. B. Sylvester, Ga. April 1939 delivery. 


The Highland Apiaries | 
hacen secomnie Ohio 


Write Book on the... 
for < GREAT NORTHWEST 


Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other honey plants that give honey of high yield and fine quality. Favor- 
able localities—Red River Valley, in Minnesota and Nombh Dakota; Milk River Valley; Lower Yellowstone Valicy; 
Valier Project; Kootney valley, in Montana and Idaho; and the Pacific Coast Region in Oregon and Washington. 

Beckeepers in this country are increasing their holdings and new beekeepers are establishing themselves along 
the Great Nerbern Railway in these states. Diversified farming and livestock are similarly favored by low 
cost production @ Write for Free Booklet on beckeeping and farming opportunities, including Low Homeseckers’ 
Round Trip Excursion Rates 


. Jy GREAT N 
E. C. LEEDY 2 f*’ SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA WAY 
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Package Bees & Queens 


FOR 1939 
Davis Bros., Courtland, Calif. | 


PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you 
need the AMERICAN PIGEON JOUR- 
NAL, an informational instructive 36- 
page monthly magazine. Sample 15c; 
12 months $1; three years $2. 
AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 


Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 
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YOUNG LAYING 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


while they last, 50c each. 


CITRONELLE BEE CO. 
Citronelle, Ala. 
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GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


American Milk Goat Record Association 








Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
published, Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00; 
five years $6.00. Sample copy 20 cents. 


ADDRESS: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 
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ea. 
Italians or Caucasians 
Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas 
Southern Poultry & Small Stock 
Twenty-five cents a year | 
Brochures: 
Me and Pa in Florida. | 
Me and Pa’s Florida Farm. 1 
Dog Tails Wag True Tales. yr 
Fifteen cents each. Choice two for (f) 
twenty-five cents. Also fifty-cents |) 
editions. | 
CLUTTER PUBLICATIONS, Orlando, Florida — 
Fees ie ee ee ee ee ee ee 
7-7 . 
b 3 
7-7 7 
* OUTAPIARIES ¢ 
Rs By M. G. DADANT ie 
3 
3 Is very helpful in this field. The % 
p 4 author grew up in the bee yard. His - 
& father and grandfather before him , 
SS were commercial honey producers. + 
x Suggestions for choosing a location, ‘°° 
2 ‘selecting apiary sites, system of man- 7 
* 7-7 
nM agement, moving the bees, harvesting pa 
p 4 the crop, as well as equipment and « 
@& Management are included. The book 3 
@ is cloth bound and sells for only one ‘4 
‘ dollar. Second edition revised. 2 
3 
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SS Hamilton, Illinois + 
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Palmetto State Beekeepers’ 
Association 


The third semi-annual meeting of 
the -almetto State Beekeepers’ 
Association (the State Association of 
South Carolina) was held in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina on September 1, 
A. H. Ezell, presiding. Forty-three 
of the beekeepers of the state 
were present and a great deal of 
enthusiasm was in evidence. 

The Palmetto Association was or- 
ganized in 1937 under the guidance 
of E. S. Prevost, Extension Bee 
Specialist. Previously several county 
associations had been in existence 
for many years, but a state organ- 
ization had never been attempted. 

Several forward steps for the 
betterment of beekeeping in the state 
were taken at the Columbia meeting. 
Among these were the establishment 
of a governing board to serve as a 
steering committee in conducting the 
affairs of the association and the 
adoption of a standard honey jar to 
be used by all members of the 
association, A committee has peen 
at work for some months in an 
endeavor to design a suitable honey 
label for all South Carolina honey 
marketed by association members. 

A motion picture, “Beekeeping in 
South Carolina’? was shown by Mr. 
Prevost, Considerable time was taken 
in making plans for honey exhibits 
for the State Fair, October 17-22 and 
in laying plans for the forthcoming 
Charleston meeting of the Southern 
States Federation. 

The invitation paper of the day 
was presented by Professor D. Duna- 
van of Clemson Agricultural College, 
“Preparing Bees for Winter.” 

The newly elected governing board 
members are E. S. Prevost, Exten- 
sion Bee Specialist; P. R. Barr, 
Lexington; and C. L. Adams, 
Columbia. Association officers for 
the coming year are: A. H. Ezell, 
Spartanburg, president (reelected) ; 
T. P. Gaskin, Lykesland, vice-presi- 
dent; and C. H. Griffin, Spartanburg, 
secretary-treasurer. 

D. Dunavan, 
Clemson, S. C. 
—_— o-— 


Fox River Valley Auxiliary 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Fox 
River Valley Beekeepers’ Association 
(Wisconsin) held their annual 
summer meeting and picnic on July 
22 at Leonard Otto’s at Forest Junc- 
tion, as a celebration to Mr. Otto’s 
fifty years of beekeeping. Congratu- 
lations. 

The ladies brought a basket lunch 


mostly of honey baked goods. There 
were about twelve counties repre- 
sented. Plans were made for a booth 


at the State Fair in Milwaukee, with 
a chairwoman appointed in each 
county to see that the county sends 
material for display, booths to be in 
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combination with display of the 
American Honey Institute. Mrs. 
Harriet Grace, of American Honey 
Institute, was at this meeting and 
we enjoyed her very much. 
Mrs. A. J. Schultz, 
Secretary-treasurer, 
Wisconsin. 


— OO — 


Wyoming and Livingston (New York) 

The Wyoming and _ Livingston 
County Beekeepers held their annual 
meeting and summer picnic at the 
home of Prof. Guy Bailey, Geneseo, 
on August 17. So many members 
were busy extracting honey that 
there were not as many present as 
expected. After a good dinner, there 
was an inspection of Mr. Bailey’s 
apiary. Officers for next year were 
elected: president—Robert Gardner, 
of Warsaw; vice-president — Scott 
Traxler, of Scottsburg; secretary- 
treasurer—F. G. Benedict, Perry. 
Then came the round table and in- 
spection report by State Inspector 
Gould of Albany. Prof. Rae of 
Cornell University took his usual 
able part. 

Fred G. Benedict, Secretary. 


—_ o— 


Peoria County (Illinois) 
Peoria County had its annual fall 
meeting with the Farm Bureau in 
Peoria, Thursday’ evening, Sep- 
tember 15. 
Carl E. Killion gave a short review 


of the inspection work and _ stated 
that deputy Johnson and _ perhaps 
other deputies would be giving 
especial attention to the Illinois 


valley District in 1939 inasmuch as 
the percentage of bees in this area 
seem to be the highest in the state. 

Plans were made for a joint meet- 
ing with the Tazewell Beekeepers’ 
Association to be held at Mineral 
Springs in Pekin the second Saturday 
in October, in the form of a steak 
fry. 

— QO 
Knox-Warren (Illinois) 

The Knox-Warren Beekeepers’ 
Association meeting was held at the 
John Kenan place, five miles south 
of Galesburg, on September 14. It 
was an enthusiastic meeting where 
demonstration was given of the 
proper procedure in placing a pack- 
age of bees in a hive. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: Mr. Steele, presi- 


dent, Abingdon, Illinois; Mr. Ray, 
vice-president; Mrs. Kenan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 

— O- = 


Ford-Iroquois-Kankakee (Illinois) 

In spite of heavy rain, over thirty 
attended this joint meeting at St. 
Anne, July 27th. Members report a 
record crop, the first good crop for 
several years. Inspector Killion re- 
ports an average of disease of about 
9 per cent in the state this vear. 
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Old Pioneer 
Beekeeper Dies 


We have just learned of the death 
on July 138 of Alfred J. Fisher, of 
East Liverpool, Ohio. Mr. Fisher was 
in every sense of the word a pioneer 
beekeeper. He had been a subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal for so 
many years that several years ago 
he was made a complimentary life 
member, and continued as an active 
beekeeper up until two or three 
months before his death. Mr. Fisher 
was 90 years old on January 29 of 
this year. 

In one of his previous letters to 
is, he stated that he had been a sub- 
scriber to American Bee Journal 
since the early days of the sixties and 
had seen beekeeping go through all 
of its rapid developments and various 
improvements. 

It is such beekeepers as these who 
have not only seen the changes in bee- 
keeping, but have kept themselves 
abreast of such changes and remain 
young in ideas and activities that 
have built up the bee industry of 
today. 

ABJ 


Pioneer Virginia 
Beekeeper Passes 


We just learn of the death on 
September 26, of F. G. Bass of Front 
Royal, Virginia, at the age of eighty- 
four. 

Mr. Bass has been one of the 
largest beekeepers in Virginia practi- 
cally since modern beekeeping was 
established, having engaged for near- 
ly sixty years in handling bees. 

The sympathy of all the American 
Bee Journal staff goes to the family 
and to the beekeepers of Virginia 
who will be direct losers. 


1B 


New Books on Bees 


For Children 


“Children of the Golden Queen” 
is the title of a new book by Flora 
McIntyre which is designed to tell 
the story of the bee to young readers. 
It is printed in large type and illus- 
trated with photographs which tell 
much of the story. 

The author takes her readers 
through the year with a story of the 
swarm, the birth and flight of the 
new queen, the gathering of the 
harvest and the preparation for 
winter 

Miss McIntyre comes of a family 
of beekeepers and puts into her book 
the things of everyday acquaintance. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. of New York are 
the publishers. 
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BEEHIVE JARS 
Malb, to 2 ibs 





Hazel-Atlas presents four complete lines of Honey Jars, all 
designed specially for honey packers... Crystal clear glass 
displays the natural beauty of your product ...Jars are 
easily packed and labeled... Available in a complete range 
of sizes... Write for free samples. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 


WHEELING, w. VA. 
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TALL CYLINDER JARS EXCELINE JAR 
| 134 oz. lindividuol service) Ms ss . Ay A 
_t0 3 ibs Sg hee 






SKYLINE JARS 
Yh Ib, 10 4 Ibs. 
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WANTED! WANTED! WANTED! 


Names and addresses of every Package Bee and Queen Buyer in the 
U. S. A. and Canada. 


? ? ? ? ? ? 


You must be informed about our Products 
Just send us your name and address on any plain sheet of paper or 


post card. 


GARON BEE CO., 


No other writing necessary. 


Donaldsonville, La. 
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For our November American Bee Journal, we asked 
reporters to answer the following questions: 
1. How is honey moving locally? 
2. Much surplus honey around you that may have 
to seek distant markets? 
3. Are retail prices holding fairly well to 1937? 
4. What is being offered for white extracted in ton 
lots? Car lots? 


Honey Moving 

In most instances the writer is surprised that honey is 
moving as readily as it is in view of the extremely warm 
weather which has not been conducive to honey sales. 
We believe that one thing which has made for extra 
activity is the comparatively plentiful crop which has 
advertised bees and honey everywhere, as well as the 
cumulative influence of the American Honey Institute 
from year to year. There is no doubt but that many 
beekeepers are also disappointed in the large markets in 
a wholesale way and have equipped themselves to pack 
honey and distribute locally. This has tended to increase 
the advertising and publicity and increase the distri- 
bution of honey. 

The movement seems to be slow to very satisfactory in 
practically all sections of the country with the best move- 
ment, of course, in the northern sections where the 
weather has been comparatively cooler. 

Surplus Honey 

We might say generally that there will be little surplus 
honey to move out of the New England states, with a 
small amount perhaps in New York and Pennsylvania, 
and none in all of the south and southeastern states ex- 
cept perhaps in southern Georgia and Florida. In all of 
these areas, the local consumption should care for all of 
the locally produced honey except, of course, in some 
off grades where the larger markets will have to be sought. 

Even in Louisiana and Texas it is likely that there will 
be very little honey seeking outside markets. 

We might rightfully assume that much of the honey 


produced in all of that western section including the 
Rocky Mountains and California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, should also be consumed in that area without 


having to seek the eastern markets. 

We see, therefore, that most of the excessive honey 
now and honey that is particular causing the disturbance 
in the market, lies in the clover producing central 
western area extending to the Canadian border and as 
far west as Montana and Wyoming. 

By this we do not mean to infer that no carload honeys 
will move east from the farther western areas but the 
necessity for heavy movement is apparently not there 
this year. 

Retail Prices 

As we would expect, the retail prices are holding best 
in those areas where there is not an excess of honey and 
this is the reason that the New England states along the 
eastern seaboard into the southern states and west, are 
not showing any appreciable reduction in price of retail 
honey. There are, of course, numbers of producers who 
are reducing prices but many more who are maintaining 
if not the equal almost the equal of last year’s prices on 
honey. 

Many beekeepers even in the Central West are holding 





to the 1937 prices although the general tendency is for 
a reduction of from 10 to 15 per cent over the prices 
asked last year ina retail way. We believe this is 
generally the case throughout the western areas also with 
many of them holding up to the price they got last year. 


Prices Offered 


Apparently most packers are pretty heavily booked 
with honey in their warehouses and are not anxious to 
buy. Such being the conditions, the prices would natu- 
rally reign low. We hear of many sales at a price of 5 
cents f. o. b. shipping station, cans furnished, and not 
a few at even 4% cents f. o. b. shipping station, cans 
furnished. These are, in many cases, distressed lots. 

There is a slight tendency for a stiffening of the 
market at many other points. It is likely that much 
honey will move at a price of 5% cents f. o. b. shipping 
station and much more at 6 cents. There is a tendency, 
however, on those who do not have to sell to hold for as 
near as possible to 6 cents and more in L.C.L. shipments. 

Regardless of the fact that heavy stocks are still on 
hand, there is apparent a tendency to pack and sell at 
retail on the part of many beekeepers who are not satis- 
fied with prices and this is going to mean an added dis- 
tribution in many cases which we have not had in the 
past few years where the honey went in lumps to the 
larger cities. While this would not be a very salutary 
condition as far as maintenance of the price schedule, on 
the other hand it undoubtedly is going to make for a 
better distribution of honey and, according to one of the 
best informed men on honey prices and markets today, 
the honey situation is largely caused not by over- 
production but by under consumption and chiefly by 
under distribution. 

Bear in mind that our total exports of honey this year 
were less than three million pounds, whereas in the heavy 
years of export demand, when Germany was taking 
quantities of honey, it ran as high as twelve million to 
fifteen million pounds. 

While this may be only a drop in the bucket, in the 
total production, still if 250 to 300 carloaas of honey 
were picked off the domestic market today and dropped 
into European countries, there no doubt would be quite 


a different feeling as to honey sales and honey dis- 
tribution. 
We believe that we have been highly fortunate to 


maintain conditions as they have been during the past 
few years and that the American Honey Institute has 
been one of the prime and controlling factors in effecting 
this. 

Regardless of any disagreement and disturbances over 
Institute matters, we should, by all means, see that the 


Institute continues to function and to serve the _ bee- 
keepers as it has in the past. 
Our price schedule page is being repeated, While 


there might be some suggestions as to the downward 
revision of some prices, we do not believe at this stage 
and with the facts apparent, that both sorghum and 
fruits are of a shortage this year, together with promise 
of encouraging advance in business conditions, that the 
beekeeper will need to consider a lower schedule of prices 
than we have offered if proper effort is made in a sales 
way. 








WANTED — HONEY 


Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 








Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Iverson Honey Company (Not Inc.) 
Successors to 
Edwin H. Guertin, 201 N. Wells Se., Chicago 
Extracted Honey bought and sold 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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= BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 


Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require reference of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 


== = == ———_—_— ———_ 





CAUCASIAN BEES—Get your package bee 

and queens from us in 1939 and add more 
joy to beekeeping. We are booking orders 
now, no deposit required. Bolling Bee Co., 
Solling, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Italian Queens and Bees Let 
u figure with you for 1939. Graydon 
Bros., Route 2, Greenville, Ala 


MACK’S QUEENS—They speak for them- 
selves. Herman McConnell, Robinson, Ill. 
READY TO BOOK your orders for 1939 
Carniolan and Caucasian queens and pack- 
age bees from imported breeders. Tillery 
Brothers, Greenville, Ala., Rt. 4 Box 132. 
LONG- ‘TONGUED ~ Caucasian Bees and 
Queens. Gentle, prolific, hardy. Better honey 
gatherers, winter better. Queens 50c each. 
15% discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 





GOLDEN QUEENS, excellent quality that 

produce hardy, gentle workers, personally 
reared. Untested 50c. Health certificate. 
Satisfaction Seanees. O. E. Brown, Route 
1, Asheboro, N. 


FOR A GOOD HONEY CROP try our Three- 
Banded Italians. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, N. 








MILL ER BROTHERS, “Three ‘Rivers, Texas. 

Only exclusive Caucasian breeders west 
of the Mississippi. Packages with queens in- 
troduced. 


~ HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton Company Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, . 








WHITE CLOVER | “HONEY in 60's, 6M%e. 
Harold Bour, Tiffin, Ohio. 


WHITE CLOVER, also light amber honey. 
Samples free. Henry Stewart, Prophets- 
town, Illinois 


WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in 60 Ib. 
cans. Also light amber fall honey. Sample 
free. Arthur J. Norberg, Spring Valley, III 


NEW WHITE CLOVER COMB, 18 to 16 oz., 
24 sections $3.00. Extra nice. Clarence 
Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va. 


FOR SALE—Fancy extracted white clover 

honey in new 60's, 10’s and 5’s. Prices 
reasonable. Write needs. Sample 10c. E. 
J. Baxter, Nauvoo, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Fine grade of white, sweet 

clover honey, in 60 Ib. cans, two cans to 
case, 7c per lb. f. o. b. Dunlap, Iowa; 5 cases 
or more, $8.00 per case. For larger quan- 
tities write for prices. Sample 10c. E. S. 
Miles & Son, Dunlap, Iowa. 


EXCELLENT alien heavy fancy white 

clover comb, $3.50 case; fancy, $3.25: No. 
1, $3.00; fancy amber, $3.00; fancy buck- 
wheat, $2.75; white clover extracted, 7c; 
amber, 7c; fine flavored ne. 5c. C. 
B. Howard, Geneva, N. 








FOR SALE—Delicious water-white sweet 
clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Any quantity 
M. W. Thompson, Toronto, S. Dak 





CHOICE NEW CLOVER HONEY in 60’s 
and in 5 and 10 Ib. pails. R. C. Bish, 
successor to Moore Aviaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 





FINEST WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60 
and 5 lb. pails. Sample 1l5c. Prices on 

request. F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, 

Ohio. 

ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 

Pierce, Florida. 








WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
AND EXTRACTED, CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. — P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA 
FOR SALI E—Northern white extracted and 

comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead. Minn. 


CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 











HONEY FOR SALE—AlIl! kinds, any quan- 
tity. H.&S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 








HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honeys. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 108 West Sixth St., Los 
Angeles, California. 


FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 
sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Extra 
good quality. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIL. 
FOR SALE—Honey by ‘the carload. Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers Association, 847 Heber 
Avenue, Calexico, California. 











COMB No. 1, to fancy weight $3.50 per 

case. Nice clover extracted in 60’s, 7% 
For price in fifty case or can lots write, H. 
G. ouaren, Bellevue, Ohio. 








NEW CROP ental, Write for samples 
and price. H. E. Nichols, Owasa, Iowa. 


HONEY—Fine quality white, 








HOWDY’S 


clover, also buckwheat and light amber 
mixed, extracted in new sixties. White, 
clover Honey Hunks. Howard Potter, 


Ithaca, Mich 





BEST QUALITY white extracted honey in 

new sixties. Case or carload. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ask for samples and prices. 
Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, lowa. 


Ww HOL E Ss SAL E, white comb lenené y and amber 
white extr: acted and amber chunk comb in 


pails. N. B. Querin, a li Ohio. 

NEW CROP glover honey. State amount re- 
quired. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, IIl. 

FOR SALE—Fine clover honey, él o fall 
flower amber honey in 60 pound can . 

Price and sample for the asking. Tons of 

each kind. Let us serve you. W. S. Earls, 


New Canton, Illinois. 

HONEY FOR SALE——Any quantity, all 
varieties. 3-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 

bra, California. 

FOR SALE—10 tons of choice white clover 
honey in 60’s. Hesseling’s Honey Farm, 

Potosi, Wis. 

FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 
$7.20 per case, 120 Ibs Sample 10c. 

Arthur Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 

BEST CLOVER in new 60’s, 7'%c; new light 
amber, 6%%¢c. E. S. Mille ‘r, Valparaiso 

Indiana. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOV ER 

honey 7c. Light amber 6c. Amber 5c. 
No disease New sixties. You will be 
pleased. John McColl, Tecumseh, Michigan 


FANCY CLOVER HONEY in new 60-lb. 
cans. Send for sample and price. A. A. 
French & Son, Theresa, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Clover honey, 60 Ib. cans. 
Sample. Henry Hettel, Marine, Illinois. 
HONEY all grades, extracted or comb, amber 
or white. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 


CLOVER COMB, also extracted ir ixties. 

C. Holm, Genoa, Illinois. 

EXCELLENT QUALITY clover honey, new 

60’s, 7c. 5 and 10 lb. pails, 8c in quantity. 

No. 1 comb, $3.50. Ohmert Honey Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Clover extracted honey in (60 
pound) cans. John Olson, Davis, Illinois. 
50 60-lb. cans of nice clover honey. Price 
will be right. M. Noack, 3958 Polk St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE CLOVER HONEY in 60’s. Frank 
A, mone Mt. Washington, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


WHITE CLOVER and buckwheat honey in 
new sixties. Finest quality. iy size 
lots. Andrew Mahay, Johnstown, vy York. 


WHITE CLOVER COMB $3.50. Honey in 
every available package. Beekeeper’s 
een. Catalogue. Lund’s Apiaries, Erie, 
ra. 


CLOVER HONEY FOR SALE. Write for 
prices. Henry Price, Eli abeth, Ill 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


CASH PAID FOR CARLOADS AND LESS 

THAN CARLOADS OF EXTRACTED 
HONEY. Send sample and best price. C. W. 
Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 








WANTED CARLOTS HONEY, MAIL 

SAMPLES. STATE QUANTITY AND 
PRICE. MAX AMS, INC., 376 GREEN- 
WICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax, 
_any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honey. Any amount 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—White and Amber Extracted 

Honey, any quantity; also beeswax. 
Write THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


200 COLONIES BEES. In the Arkansas 
River Valley, at Manzanola, Colo. $5.00 
each. Miller Apiaries, Three Rivers, Texxas. 








FOR SALE—82 Swarms bees, inspected 

every year. Chas. Smith, Shabbona, III. 
WANTED 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE STUDENT, ento- 

mology-apiculture, 25, want job with bee- 

keeper or supply ‘firm Graduating Dec. 

1938. Norval faker, Music Hall, Ames, 


lowa. 





WANTED—RBees in Modified Dadant hives 
Henry Bergman, 2004 Milton, Springfield, 

Mo. 

300 COLONIES of bees located in Minnesota 
to put out on shares. See or write me 

at Birchwood, Wis., until Nov. 10th. After 

that, address: M. C. Berry, Box 684, Mont- 

gomery, Ala. 


WANTED—Extractor power driven with 

pump, one 20 frm Root or 30 frm. 
Woodman. Please state price. Write Harlow 
W. Hubbell, Cottage Grove, Oregon 


WANTED TO BUY—300 colonies in Modified 

Dadant hives on crimp wired foundation 
State number for sale and price Write 
W. B. A., care American Bee Journal. 
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SUPPLIES 
YOUR WAX WORKED into medium brood 
Foundation for 15c pound, 100 pounds 
$11.00; thin super 22c. Fred Peterson, 


Alden, Iowa. 


DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION. Over- 
stocked. Write for special prices. Edw. 

Klein, Gurnee, IIl. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 

shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 

Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES on bee supplies and 
comb foundation. Send for catalog. Saves 

you muney. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 

Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Queen mailing cages. Material, 
workmanship and service all guaranteed. 
Write for quantity prices. 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, Mich. 





$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 

of your wax into medium brood. Our 
large modern bee hive factory is manned 
by experienced workers milling thousands 
of pounds of comb foundation and hundreds 
of thousands of board feet of lumber into 
beehives annually. Quality at Low Cost is 
our motto. Free catalogue. Free shipping 
tags for your wax. The Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


——— 














MISCELLANEOUS 
SPECIAL: Choice honey candy formula ‘. 
25c set. Schoonmaker, Box 239, Napanoch, 
New York. 





PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES —All 
styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the type 
to build for your particular locality. Secret 
of getting winter eggs, and copy of “In- 
land.” Send 25c. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Spencer, Indiana. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journa! 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including 
subscription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis 
Club, The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, 
Herts, England. 








CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New attrac- 

tive designs with your name and address. 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on re- 
quest. May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse 
City, Mich. 


Learned from the 
Scale Colony 


One thing seems evident to me 
from four years of having a scale 
colony and that is the importance 
of having strong colonies with plenty 
of bees by June 1 when the honey- 
flow begins. If one does that, he is 
fairly sure of a good crop. 

Another desirable condition is to 
have a queen below the excluder to 
lay enough eggs to provide ten combs 
of brood, so that the colony strength 
is such that there is an army of 
fielders and workers at all times to 
gather from sources which may not 
always provide a _ surplus. 

In the four years I have used the 
scale colony, June and July gave the 
main part of the crop. 

Eleanor J. Neale, 
Michigan. 
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We don't mind finding a few grey hairs 
Or losing a swarm of bees 


> a 


® 


We don’t mind missing a meal or two 
Or paying taxes and fees, 


But the thing that gladdens us most of all 
In these pre-convention days 





Is the beekeepers heading for New Orleans 
In any number of ways. 


7 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 








BETTER BRED QUEENS =. 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


We are now booking orders for 1939. Early hooking very much appreciated. 








CALVERT APIARIES hs te CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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A new bush clover (Lespedeza crytobotra) from 
Japan proves very attractive to the bees. It is too 
coarse and woody to promise much as a forage crop but 
it does have possibilities as an ornamental. Unlike other 
species of Lespedeza which we have tried, the bees work 
it freely. It blooms very profusely in late summer and 
seems to belong in the class of good honey plants. 


—ABJ 


Mr. George O. Brown, of Stockport, New York, re- 
ports a field of red clover whose blossoms have been 
literally covered with bees. It is highly desirable to in- 
vestigate all such cases in order to ascertain whether 
there may be a difference in the flower tubes or a greater 
secretion of nectar than in ordinary red clover. At 
times the bees will work red clover blossoms freely for 
pollen even though they cannot get the nectar. In cases 
where there is a greater than usual activity of bees on 
red clover flowers, we will appreciate receiving a few 
seeds for our test plots. By this means we hope eventu- 
ally to find the strain of red clover so long sought. 


—ABJ 


The yellow flowered cleome, (Cleome Lutea) mentioned 
in last month’s Postscript is one of the most attractive 
flowers for the bees which I have ever seen. It grows 
to a height of seven or eight feet and spreads over 
several feet. A row along the garden fence will pro- 
vide a wonderful bloom for several weeks in late summer. 
It is native to the Southwest but is rarely listed in seed 
catalogs. Bees work it from the first streak of daylight 
until nightfall. My son, Melvin, offers to gather a few 
seeds for anyone who will send him fifteen eents in 
stamps to pay for handling and postage. Address 
Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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We have been trying to secure seed of the fragrant 
giant hyssop, (Agastache anethiodora) which grows 
abundantly in the bush country north of Winnipeg and 
westward to Edmonton. If any of our Canadian readers 
can send us some, it will be greatly appreciated. This 
plant is the source of much fine honey in the north 
country but it has long since disappeared from this 
region. 
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A specimen of wild marjoram, (Origanum vulgare) 
comes from Charles Sharpless of Media, Pennsylvania, 
with a note to the effect that the bees are working it 
freely. This is one of the plants which came to eastern 
gardens from Europe and have escaped to the open fields 
and established themselves. It is now found from 
Ontario and Massachusetts to Pennsylvania. Beekeepers 
in localities where the plant is abundant report good 
crops of very fine honey with a distinct flavor. 
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Several have written to ask about seed of the giant 
cow parsnip mentioned on page 419 of the September 
number. C. W. Wood, who wrote the article, advises us 
that seed is listed by George W. Park Seed Company, 
Greenwood, South Carolina and by Thompson & Morgan, 
Ipswich, England. 
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Our mention of the bee venom in the form of a salve 
for rheumatic patients in the October Postscript brings 
a note from L. L. French, of Rochester, New York, to 
the effect that a similar salve, called ““Ven-Apis Diader- 
matic Inunction,” is prepared and sold by a Rochester 
firm, R. J. Strasenburgh Company, pharmaceutical 
chemists. If equally effective when applied in this way 
it certainly must be much less painful to the patient. 


The use of bee venom for the treatment of arthritis 
comes down from a very ancient time and seems to be 
gaining in public confidence in this country of late. This 
is probably due, in part at least, to the influence of Dr. 
Bodog F, Beck’s book, ‘‘Bee Venom Therapy.” 
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Some of our English friends advise the use of the 
larvae of the greater wax moth for bait when fishing for 
bottom-feeding fish. The fully developed drone bee is 
said to serve a similar purpose for trout. Can any of 
our American readers tell of any success with such bait? 

. —__—_ ABJ——_—_—_— 


The old story of the man who drove a colony of bees 
all the way across the plains to California was included 
in one of the Death Valley programs recently. When 
it comes to tall stories that one is perhaps as good as 
any now current relating to bees. It certainly has 
continued to hold its popularity for a long time. 

—ABJ———_—_—__ 


The one tree that has stood the terrific test of the 
years of drought in the Midwest is the hackberry. Yet 
strangely enough it has seldom been recommended in 
lists of trees for planting in this region. Large numbers 
of maples, elms and hickories have died and walnuts 
have been badly injured while the hackberry continues 
to thrive as though conditions were normal. One species 
common to Texas is known as “Granjeno”’ and is a fine 
source of good quality honey. The bees pay little 
attention to our northern hackberry but it should be 
generally planted, nevertheless. 
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C. H. Gilbert, of Wyoming University, promises to put 
some bees in fields of sugar beets raised for seed and 
to make some observations to determine whether any 
honey comes from this source. So far we have failed 
to receive any reports of bees working on sugar beets. 
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There is an old saying, ““An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away.”’ It has probably served the fruit grower 
very well in persuading the public to eat apples as a 
means to health. Present day fruit men who are feeling 
the competition of fruit from distant regions may well 
consider whether, “An apple a day keeps a banana 
away.” Beemen are still searching for a catchy jingle 
which will do as much for honey. 
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Dr. John Anderson, editor of the Scottish Beekeeper 
is quoted as having said “A queen which has been 
through the mails will probably never be normal again.” 
It is too much to expect that a laying queen taken from 
her colony and suddenly compelled to stop her normal 
functions while taking a long journey by mail can do as 
well as before. We quite agree with Dr. Anderson. 
There should be no surprise to find her superseded after 
a few weeks in the new colony. 

—__—_——ABJ 

So great has been the threat of war in Europe that 
some of the bee magazines have published directions for 
protecting the bees from poison gas in the event of air 
raids. One wonders whether in such a case the bee- 
keeper would not be too busy seeking his own safety to 
bother about the bees. 
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There is a very wide interest of late in the Carniolan 
bees. It is not confined to this country but the bee- 
keepers of Europe and also of Egypt are likewise dis- 
cussing the merits of this race of grey bees. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 











